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PREFACE 


This  is  not  a  history  of  our  Mission  Work,  but  it  is  a  book  that  tells  you  about 
our  mission  field  and  the  work  that  we  are  doing  in  that  field. 

This  field  is  part  of  the  wonderful  continent  of  Africa:  wonderful  because  it  is 
full  of  wonders  and  wonderful  things.  I  hope  the  little  I  have  written  about  this 
huge  and  intriguing  continent  will  make  you  want  to  read  some  of  the  many  books 
that  have  been  written  about  it. 

The  Guinea  Lands  have  a  story  all  their  own,  and  Sierra  Leone  has  had  one  of 
the  most  varied  histories  of  any  of  the  lands  along  the  West  Coast.  This  beautiful 
country,  (for  many  years  the  despised  Cinderella)  seems  at  last  to  be  coming  into 
her  own.  The  early  history  of  this  Colony  abounds  in  tales  of  daring  adventure, 
slave  trading,  piracy  and  pathos. 

Volumes  could  be  written  about  the  native  people  and  their  customs.  In  the 
brief  sketch  given  in  the  book  perhaps  you  will  find  answers  to  your  questions,  or 
your  interest  stimulated  until  you  will  read  further  into  the  study  of  pagan  wor¬ 
ship  and  fetishism.  The  part  about  the  animals  was  written  both  for  younger  boys, 
and  for  the  older  boys  who  are  still  interested  in  monkeys,  leopards  and  chimpanzees. 

The  material  on  the  mission  work,  the  pictures  and  maps  are  to  help  you 
visualize  more  clearly  the  work  in  which  you  have  invested.  Should  something  in 
the  book  stir  you  to  pray  until  you  intercede  for  the  work  and  the  workers  in  this 
part  of  the  whitened  harvest  field,  we  will  praise  Him.  We  pray  as  this  book  goes 
forth  at  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  foreign  work,  that  He  will  help  us  feel  the 
urgency  of  the  must  in  the  Master’s  words,  “The  gospel  must  first  be  published 
among  all  nations,”  and  “Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I 
must  bring.” 

Yours,  in  the  must  work  of  the  Master, 

Zola  Dee  Birch. 
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PART  I 

THE  HARVEST  FIELD 
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AFRICA 


Africa  is  second  only  to  Asia  in  area,  having  11,513,579  square  miles.  How¬ 
ever,  it  holds  fourth  place  among  the  continents  in  population  with  170,000,000 
people. 

This  large  amount  extends  from  35  degrees  north  latitude  to  35  degrees  south 
latitude,  thus  including  the  whole  width  of  the  tropics  across  central  Africa,  but 
having  its  head  and  feet  in  the  cooler  temperate  zones,  almost  5,000  miles  apart. 

The  Great  Sahara  Desert  on  the  north,  the  intense  heat  of  the  wide  tropical 
zone,  the  regular  coast  line  with  its  lack  of  good  harbors,  and  the  rapids  in  the 
rivers  that  make  their  way  to  the  ocean  from  the  interior  highlands  have  all  been 
definite  factors  in  keeping  Africa  a  dark  continent  for  many  years. 

Africa  seems  to  specialize  in  big  things.  It  has  the  largest  buildings  made  by 
man  (the  Pyramids),  four  large  river  systems,  some  large  lakes,  a  great  desert, 
a  very  long  valley  that  begins  up  in  Palestine,  cradles  the  Jordan  River,  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  several  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Africa  and  goes  far  into  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  continent.  It  has  extensive  plateaus,  savannas,  and  tropical  forests. 
It  also  has  the  largest  natural  zoo  with  the  very  best  assortment  of  animals  large 
and  small  in  the  whole  world. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  area  and  population  of  Africa? 

2.  What  zones  cross  Africa? 

3.  Name  four  or  five  hindrances  to  early  exploration  of  Africa. 

4.  Where  and  what  are  the  Pyramids? 

5.  Name  five  lakes;  four  river  systems.  Which  large  river  rises  just  east  of 

Sierra  Leone? 

6.  What  and  where  is  The  Rift  Valley? 

7.  What  two  foreign  powers  control  the  larger  part  of  Africa? 

8.  What  part  has  Africa  had  in  caring  for  God’s  chosen  people  and  the  Sa¬ 
vior  of  men  when  He  was  on  the  earth?  See  Gen.  42:  5;  Gen.  43:2;  Gen.  46:2,  3; 
Gen.  47:27;  Acts  7:21,  22;  St.  Matt.  2:  13,  14;  St.  Matt.  27:32. 
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WEST  AFRICA,  OR  SIERRA  LEONE  AND  HER 

NEIGHBORS 

“THE  GUINEA  LANDS” 

The  Guinea  Lands  stretch  along  the  west  coast  from  the  river  Gambia  to 
Angola  beyond  the  Kameruns.  As  a  whole,  they  rise  from  a  low,  swampy,  coastal 
plain  to  uplands  and  highlands  from  which  many  small  rivers  run. 

The  climate  is  hotter  than  at  the  Equator,  and  the  lower  lands  have  rains  all 
through  the  year  with  most  in  summer,  when  southwest  winds  blow  from  the 
gulf.  As  a  result  the  coast  plains  and  deltas  are  edged  with  mangroves,  and  covered 
elsewhere  with  dense  forests,  from  which  rubber  is  obtained,  and  the  more  import¬ 
ant  palm  oil,  together  with  mahogany  and  ebony. 

So  unhealthy  is  this  coast  strip,  with  its  malaria  and  other  sicknesses,  that  it 
has  been  called  the  “White  Man’s  Grave.” 

In  the  winter,  which  is  never  cold  there,  the  Harmattan  wind  blows  sometimes 


Musician 


from  the  desert,  and  since  it  is  a  dry  wind,  it  brings  a  healthful  change  from  the 
almost  constant  moist  heat.  On  the  uplands  are  parklands  or  savannahs,  and  far¬ 
ther  inland  grasslands  are  reached,  which  become  brown  in  the  dry  season. 

The  best  known  products  from  this  region  are:  maize,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa  and  ginger.  Gold  is  still  exported  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  as  well  as  ivory  from  the  Ivory  Coast,  but  the  Slave  Coast  sends  out  no  slaves, 
and  the  Grain  Coast  but  few  grains  of  spice.  The  great  export  is  oil  and  palm 
kernels,  and  nuts  from  which  oil  may  be  obtained,  in  order  to  make  margarine, 
candles,  soap  and  lubricants. 

The  Slave  Coast  was  the  region  from  which  traders  obtained  what  was  known 
as  “black  ivory.”  It  was  not  until  the  American  plantations  were  started  that  the 
slave  traffic  became  the  most  lucrative  trade  in  Africa.  This  trade  resulted  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  depopulation  of  West  Africa,  from  which  the  country  has  probably  not  yet  re¬ 
covered.  Within  a  century  over  2,000,000  slaves  were  imported  into  the  British 
colonies  in  America.  An  estimate  of  the  number  killed  when  a  village  was  raided, 
of  those  who  died  on  the  way  to  the  coast,  and  of  those  who  did  not  survive  the 
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“middle  passage”  shows  that  only  one  in  six  reached  the  plantations.  Slavery  in 
Sierra  Leone  was  officially  ended  in  January,  1928,  when  all  remaining  slaves  re¬ 
ceived  their  freedom. 

The  natives  of  the  West  Coast  are  negroes  of  many  tribes,  many  of  whom 
are  pagans  addicted  to  various  cults  of  fetishism. 

British  West  Africa  consists  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti 


Sun  Hats 

and  Nigeria.  Sierra  Leone  whose  capital,  Freetown,  was  founded  for  liberated 
slaves,  grows  ginger  and  rice.  The  natives  collect  rubber,  palm  kernels  and  nuts, 
also  palm  oil,  exporting  them  from  the  capital,  which  has  a  sheltered  but  unhealthful 
harbor. 

(Notes  taken  from  Sierra  Leone  texts  by  J.  Thomas,  S.  C.  Farrar,  and  Charles 
Matheson.) 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Where  are  the  “Guinea  Lands?” 

2.  What  is  the  climate  here? 

3.  What  are  the  best  known  products?  The  greatest  export? 

4.  To  what  race  do  the  natives  of  West  Africa  belong? 

5.  What  is  their  religion? 

6.  What  territory  in  West  Africa  is  governed  by  Great  Britain? 

7.  Is  Sierra  Leone  north  or  south  of  the  equator?  East  or  west  of  the  prime 
meridian? 

8.  Where  does  0°  meet  0°? 
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SIERRA  LEONE:  LOCATION,  GEOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE, 

RAINFALL 

Location 

Sierra  Leone,  often  called  “The  Mother  of  West  African  Colonies,”  lies  be¬ 
tween  7  and  10  north  latitude  and  10  and  13  west  longitude.  It  is  roughly  circular 
in  shape,  its  maximum  length  from  north  to  south  being  200  miles,  and  from  east 
to  west  180  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  almost  28,000  square  miles  (27,250).  A  record 
of  the  knowledge  of  this  country  dates  back  to  500-450  B.  C.,  and  down  through 
the  years  it  has  been  visited  by  ships  from  many  countries,  perhaps  because  of  its 
sheltered  harbor,  and  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water. 

In  1788  England  procured  a  portion  of  the  large  penninsula  near  the  harbor 
as  a  colony  for  her  freed  slaves.  The  Colony  has  had  a  varied  history,  and  in  1823 


Typical  Motor  Road 

there  was  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  that  was  fatal  to  89  Europeans  out  of  150. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  began  its  work  in  1804  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  by  1830  had  lost  109  of  its  European  missionaries.  These  with  the 
many  other  fatalities  that  are  not  recorded  gave  to  this  country  the  name  of 
White  Man’s  Grave.  It  is  doubtful  if  Sierra  Leone  was  more  unhealthful  than  the 
other  lands  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  but  since  it  did  not  have  the  riches  of  the  Gold 
and  Ivory  Coasts,  its  toll  of  lives  could  not  be  so  quickly  forgotten  or  easily  for¬ 
given.  Many  factors  have  entered  into  overcoming  epidemics  of  disease.  With  the 
sanitary  measures  now  taken  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  fevers,  the  death  toll  has  been  very  greatly  reduced,  and  this  Sierra  Leone 
that  for  so  long  has  been  the  Cinderella  of  West  Africa,  is  coming  into  her  own. 

The  colony  has  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  96,500.  Free- 
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town,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  56,000.  The  peninsula  of  the  colony  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  heavily  wooded.  In  1938  a  motor  road  of  60  miles  was  completed 
around  the  Colony,  thus  making  possible  a  trip  around  the  peninsula  by  automobile, 
through  picturesque  villages  where  the  descendants  of  the  liberated  Africans  still 
live  in  the  houses  built  by  their  forefathers. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1896,  a  Protectorate  was  created  over  the  territory  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  Queen  Victoria  had  acquired  power 
and  jurisdiction.  The  area  of  the  colony  and  protectorate  is  27,250  square  miles. 
The  population  of  the  protectorate  is  1,672,000,  approximately  1,800,000  for  all  of 
Sierra  Leone,  of  whom  5,300  are  aliens  (Europeans  and  Syrians).  This  population 
is  made  up  of  at  least  thirty  tribes.  This  gives  a  density  of  population  of  51  per 
square  mile. 

Quoting  from  The  History  of  Sierra  Leone,  “Through  the  refusal  of  a  Chief 
named  Bai  Bureh  of  the  Karene  District  to  pay  the  hut  tax,  imposed  by  the  Ordin¬ 
ance  of  1896,  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  District  Commissioner,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  Protectorate  early  in  1898.” 

(It  was  at  this  time  that  many  of  the  American  U.  B.  missionaries,  especially 
at  Rotifunk,  were  massacred.  It  is  not  the  purpose  in  mentioning  this  uprising  to 
give  its  history,  but  rather  to  consider  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioner  who  was  sent  to  investigate.) 

After  Bai  Bureh’s  war  in  connection  with  “The  Hut-tax  Uprising,”  Sir  David 
Chalmers  was  selected  to  come  to  Sierra  Leone  to  conduct  an  investigation.  His 
report  concerning  the  conditions  he  found  existing  in  the  new  Protectorate,  “The 
Royal  Commissioner’s  Report,”  furnished  under  date  of  January  21,  1899,  contained 
many  recommendations  concerning  the  policy  to  be  carried  out  in  the  governing 
of  this  new  people. 

Quoting  from  the  Report:  “Let  government  be  on  fixed  principles  of  justice, 
not  by  haphazzard  opportunism:  let  the  chiefs  be  restored  to  their  places  in  the 
country,  a  wise  supervision  being  exercized  over  them  with  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ference:  ...  let  the  civilizing  influences  of  well  directed  missionary  teaching  be 
encouraged:  let  wise  and  sympathetic  government  be  the  primary  object.” — From 
History  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  Major  J.  J.  Crooks. 

Geography- 

Physical  Features.  North  of  about  8  40'  the  country  is  covered  with  grass 
flats  or  savannah,  with  irregular  ranges  of  mountains  reaching  in  places  a  height  of 
3,000  feet.  South  of  that  latitude  mountains  are  only  occasional;  the  country  is 
thickly  bushed  and  slopes  gradually  to  sea  level.  The  country  is  well  forested, 
particularly  in  the  central  and  southern  regions.  The  soil  is  mainly  lateric.  Near 
the  mountains  it  is  granitic  and  down  nearer  the  coast,  alluvial.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  very  heavy  rainfall  that  follows  the  winter  drought  causes  serious 
erosion  where  the  original  covering  of  forest  has  been  removed  from  the  land. 

The  whole  country  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  and  in  their  lower  courses 
were  once  the  chief  highways  of  trade.  These  same  rivers  that  become  raging 
torrents  with  the  heavy  rains  have  made  the  opening  up  of  the  country  a  costly 
undertaking. 

Climate  and  Rainfall 

The  Climate  of  Sierra  Leone  is  tropical,  hot  and  wet,  with  two  clearly  marked 
seasons,  a  rainy  season  from  May  through  October  and  a  dry  season  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April.  The  single  rainy  season  constitutes  the  period  of  the  southwest  mon¬ 
soon.  This  season  is  marked  at  its  beginning  and  end  by  a  period  of  thunder¬ 
storms  that  often  grow  to  the  proportion  of  tornadoes.  The  rainfall  is  highest  on 
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the  coast  and  decreases  gradually  inland.  Rainfall  records  that  have  been  kept  in 
Freetown  over  a  period  of  the  last  50  years  show  a  marked  decrease  in  rainfall  over 
each  10-year  period.  This  is  also  true  of  the  whole  of  West  Africa.  The  heaviest 
rains  come  in  July,  August  and  September.  The  forty  years’  average  of  rainfall  in 
Freetown  is  152.47  inches.  The  highest  record  is  204.19  inches  for  the  year  1883; 
the  lowest  is  102.23  inches  in  1914.  The  highest  monthly  rainfall  recorded  is  61.13 
inches  in  August,  1889,  and  the  next  highest  is  55.63  in  July,  1916. 

In  December  and  January  Sierra  Leone  is  visited  by  the  northeast  trade  winds, 
known  as  the  “Harmattans.”  It  is  a  very  dry  wind  and  brings  with  it  minute 
particles  of  dust  which  produces  a  thick  haze.  During  this  period  the  nights  are 
cool  and  the  days  are  hot.  The  coolest  months  are  July  and  August,  the  hottest 
ones  are  February  and  March,  although  April  of  some  years  is  terrible.  The  average 
maximum  temperature  for  a  year  is  given  at  86.6,  the  average  minimum  is  73.9, 
thus  giving  a  mean  yearly  temperature  of  80.25.  These  are  absolute  shade  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  thermometer  in  the  sun  tells  a  different  story.  The  tops  have  been 
blown  from  many  thermometers  as  they  have  endeavored  to  record  accurately  the 
heat  of  the  merciless  tropical  sun.  Readings  ranging  from  118  degrees  to  136  de¬ 
grees  (sun  temperatures)  during  March  and  April  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

QUESTIONS 

Location 

1.  Who  has  been  called,  “The  Mother  of  West  African  Colonies’’?  Why? 

2.  What  is  the  latitude  of  Sierra  Leone?  The  longitude?  The  area? 

3.  For  what  purpose  and  in  what  year  did  England  establish  a  colony  near 
Freetown? 

4.  Who  has  been  called,  “The  Cinderella  of  West  Africa’’?  What  reason 
might  be  given  for  this  name? 

5.  Give  area  and  population  of  the  colony. 

6.  What  is  the  population  of  Freetown? 

7.  During  whose  reign  and  in  what  year  did  England  create  a  protectorate 
over  the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone? 

8.  What  is  the  population  of  the  protectorate? 

9.  Give  total  area  and  population  of  Sierra  Leone  (colony  and  protectorate). 

10.  What  is  the  density  of  population? 

11.  What  was  the  “Hut-tax  War”? 

12.  What  was  said  about  missions  in  the  Protectorate  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioner? 

Geography 

1.  What  kind  of  soil  has  Sierra  Leone? 

2.  What  about  its  fertility? 

3.  What  effect  does  the  long  winter  drought  followed  by  the  heavy  summer 
rains  have  upon  the  land? 

4.  Why  has  opening  up  the  country  for  regular  transportation  in  the  interest 
of  communication  and  trade  been  expensive? 

Climate  and  Rainfall 

1.  Describe  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone. 

2.  How  many  seasons  are  there?  Name  them. 

3.  Which  are  the  coolest  months?  The  hottest? 

4.  What  are  the  Harmattans?  In  which  season  do  they  come? 

5.  What  winds  bring  rain  to  West  Africa? 

6.  What  is  the  mean  yearly  temperature  in  Sierra  Leone?  The  average 
yearly  rainfall?  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  those  in  the  part  of  U.  S.  A. 
where  you  live? 
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SIERRA  LEONE:  ANIMALS,  PEOPLE,  CUSTOMS, 

POLYGAMY 

Animals 

Quite  a  variety  of  big  game  animals  is  found  in  Sierra  Leone.  There  are  some 
large  elephants  (with  comparatively  small  ivory)  in  the  northern  district;  there  is 
also  a  pygmy  elephant  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  Gola  Forest  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part,  over  toward  the  Liberian  border.  The  large  hippopotamus  is  found 
in  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  the  rare  pygmy  hippopotamus  is  found  in  many  of 
the  streams  of  the  Protectorate.  The  dwarf  buffalo  or  “bush  cow”  is  widely  distri¬ 
buted  over  Sierra  Leone. 

Of  the  fourteen  different  species  of  antelope  found  here,  perhaps  the  most 
prized  are  the  Waterbuck  and  the  Bongo,  the  latter  being  considered  the  most 
handsome  antelope  of  Sierra  Leone.  Buffon’s  kob  and  the  lesser  bushbuck  or  har- 
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ness  antelope,  especially  the  latter,  are  quite  numerous.  There  are  eight  members 
of  the  duiker  family  represented  here:  the  black  duiker,  Maxwell’s  and  the  hand¬ 
some  little  red-flanked  duiker  being  the  most  common.  The  other  five:  the  yellow- 
backed,  the  banded,  Jentink’s,  Bay’s  and  Ogilby’s  are  comparatively  rare.  There 
are  two  tiny  antelopes — the  Water-chivortan  and  the  Royal  antelope — that  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  limited  numbers,  the  latter  being  extremely  rare. 

There  are  two  representatives  of  the  pig  family:  the  wart-hog,  that  appears  in 
small  numbers  in  the  northern  part;  and  the  red  river-hog,  which  is  practically 
everywhere  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Several  members  of  the  Cat  family  are  to  be  found.  The  so-called  King  of 
Beasts  seems  to  be  only  an  occasional  visitor,  while  his  spotted  relative,  the  leopard, 
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is  very  numerous  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  part.  No  tigers  live  here,  but  there 
are  the  red  tiger-cat  and  grey  tiger-cat.  There  is  also  the  Africa  civet  and  the  palm 
civet. 

Mammals.  The  spotted  and  the  striped  hyena  are  both  found  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Here  also  are  found  the  scaly  ant-eater,  a  pack  rat  and  porcupine,  ratel  or  honey- 
badger,  the  marsh  mongoose,  two  species  of  lemur,  two  species  of  chimpanzees, 
baboons  two  species  of  Colobus,  monkeys,  and  several  other  varieties  of  the  mon¬ 
key  family. 

The  game  birds  are  numerous,  including  guinea  fowl,  the  francolin,  pheasant, 
quail,  greater  and  lesser  bustards,  several  species  of  pigeons,  plovers,  teal  and  snipe. 
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There  are  also  a  few  duck  and  more  geese,  the  spur-winged  goose  being  widely 
distributed. 

There  are  many  interesting  birds  here,  including  the  fish-eagle,  numerous 
hawks  and  kites,  vultures,  herons  and  horn-bills,  crows,  cranes  and  cuckoos;  doves 
egrets  and  parrots;  swifts,  swallows  and  starlings;  kingfishers,  wag-tails  and  wax- 
bills;  weavers,  whydahs  and  night-jars;  coucal,  Senegal  roller  and  shrikes;  orange 
bishop,  canaries  and  golden  oriole;  snake-bird,  crocodile  bird  and  cow-angel.  Some 
have  gorgeous  plummage;  others  pleasing  songs.  The  “cheep-cheep”  of  the  gentle, 
trusting,  little  red-billed  fire-finch  is  especially  cheering.  This  attractive  little 
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finch  is  very  trusting  and  sociable  and  seems  to  delight  in  hopping  about  on  the 
verandah  or  even  inside  of  the  house. 

The  family  of  reptiles  in  Sierra  Leone  is  legion.  Crocodiles  infest  the  rivers. 
Snakes  vary  in  variety  and  size  from  the  tiny  dust  viper  to  the  large  python.  Some 
of  the  poisonous  varieties  are  the  vipers,  the  mamba  and  the  cobra.  Of  these  the 
most  loathsome  are  the  horned  and  rhinoceros  vipers.  There  is  variety  in  species  and 
sizes  of  lizards:  some  interesting  ones  are  the  rainbow,  the  gacko,  the  iguana  and  the 
monitor.  There  are  centipedes,  millipedes  and  scorpions. 

Of  the  variety  of  insects  there  seems  no  end.  Butterflies  and  moths  are  beauti- 
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ful.  The  walking  sticks,  leaf  insects  and  praying  mantis  are  interesting.  The  ticks 
and  cockroaches  are  overgrown.  The  families  of  ants  and  beetles  are  numerous. 
The  termite  and  the  driver  or  army  ant  are  destructive,  but  the  insect  that  is  feared 
and  against  whom  defensive  warfare  is  ever  waged,  is  the  tiny  mosquito  whose 
attack  is  often  freighted  with  death-dealing  germs. 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  field  rich  in  interest  to  the  naturalist,  whether  his  line  of 
research  is  plants  or  animals. 
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People 

The  majority  of  people  in  the  Colony  are  descendants  of  liberated  Africans  and 
are  called  Creoles.  Freetown  is  quite  a  cosmopolitan  city  with  its  Creoles,  natives 
that  have  come  from  various  tribes  of  the  Protectorate,  the  Syrian  traders,  the 
Swiss,  German,  French,  and  English  merchants,  and  the  English  officers  employed 
in  the  Colonial  service. 

In  the  Protectorate  that  is  peopled  by  no  less  than  thirty  different  tribees,  the 
Mendis,  Vei,  and  Bullooms  (considered  as  the  parent  races)  with  their  close 
relatives  the  Lokos  and  the  Krims,  are  the  aborigines.  The  other  races  or  tribes 
are  subsequent  invaders.  Some  of  these  representative  tribes  are:  Foulah,  Man- 
dingo,  Susu,  Timne,  Limba,  Kissi,  Kono,  Koronko,  and  Yalunka. 

Customs 

It  is  natural  with  such  a  number  of  tribes  that  customs  should  vary;  however, 
many  of  the  customs  in  various  tribes  are  very  similar,  if  they  are  not  the  same. 

Polygamy 

Polygamy  is  common  to  all  tribes.  The  reason?  Several  may  be  given.  The 
first  one  probably  is,  “It  is  the  custom  of  our  people.”  Inter-tribal  wars  and  the 
slave  traders  undoubtedly  did  reduce  the  number  of  men,  so  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  women.  In  heathen  countries  there  are  no  charitable  institutions  to  care 
for  the  homeless  or  widows.  The  arduous  work  of  rearing  a  family  and  doing  the 
farm  work  calls  for  many  laborers.  Men  are  scarce  and  women  are  good  workers. 
While  polygamy  seems  to  solve  some  problems,  there  are  many  others  that  ac¬ 
company  it.  Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over,  and  even  though  some 
may  say  that  the  women  are  used  to  polygamy  and  appreciate  the  honor  that 
comes  to  the  husband  from  a  large  number  of  wives,  and  also  are  glad  for  the  extra 
help  in  the  home,  yet  when  the  inside  story  is  known,  it  is  evident  that  while  poly¬ 
gamy  is  supposed  to  solve  some  problems  in  the  household,  it  is  accompanied  by 
others  all  its  own,  bringing  discord,  jealousy,  and  hatred  into  the  home  and  adding 
many  sorrows  therewith. 

Industries,  arts  and  crafts.  In  every  household,  however  primitive  and  unpre¬ 
tentious,  there  needs  must  be  some  industry.  In  Sierra  Leone  there  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinct  division  of  labor — some  work  that  is  to  be  done  by  men,  and  other  work  that  is 
always  done  by  the  women  and  children. 

QUESTIONS 

Animals 

1.  Name  three  of  the  largest  animals  found  in  Sierra  Leone. 

2.  How  many  species  of  antelope  have  been  found? 

3.  Name  some  members  of  the  cat  family;  some  mammals;  some  reptiles; 
some  insects. 

4.  What  tiny  insect  causes  the  natives  the  most  sickness  and  is  the  one  most 
feared  by  the  Europeans?  Why? 


People 

1.  How  many  tribes  are  there  in  the  Protectorate?  How  many  languages  are 
spoken? 

2.  What  is  polygamy?  What  are  some  reasons  given  in  favor  of  it?  What  are 
some  against  it? 
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SIERRA  LEONE:  HOUSES,  AGRICULTURE 

Houses 

The  plan  of  houses  and  method  of  building  have  remained  quite  unchanged. 
The  houses  are  one  story  only,  Usually  circular  in  shape,  although  some  buildings 
are  rectangular.  The  walls  are  a  framework  of  sticks,  covered  thickly  with  clay 
and  thatched  with  fine  grass  or  palm.  Naturally  those  who  can  afford  to  add  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  of  lumber  and  a  permanent  pan  roof  have  deviated  from  the  usual 
custom,  but  the  walls  are  still  made  of  mud.  There  is  one  large  room  with  two  or 
more  side  rooms  partitioned  off  for  bedrooms  or  store  rooms.  The  front  verandah 
is  a  guest  room  and  the  back  verandah  is  the  place  where  the  women  hold  forth,  for 
the  back  verandah,  the  back  yard,  and  often  an  outside  kitchen  is  the  woman’s 
part  of  the  house,  as  this  is  where  she  does  her  work.  The  furniture  of  the  house 
is  meager  and  limited  to  necessities.  There  are  mud  beds,  often  with  fire  places 
near  them  in  the  better  houses,  fishing  nets,  storage  baskets  or  boxes,  a  belt  for 
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climbing  palm  trees,  gourds  for  palm  oil,  and  mats  for  mattresses.  In  the  kitchen 
may  be  found  a  large  wooden  mortar  and  pestle,  large  wooden  bowls  for  water, 
three  stones  for  a  stove,  a  large  and  a  small  kettle,  a  large  and  a  small  wooden 
spoon,  a  sharp  knife,  and  gourds  or  pans  for  the  cooked  food.  Some  houses  are 
merely  huts,  while  others  are  well  made  and  very  livable. 

Building.  The  men  gather  the  materials  for  the  house,  strong,  straight  poles 
for  rafters,  cross  beams  and  center  pole,  rope  for  tying,  and  grass  for  roofs.  The 
women  and  children  often  help  carry  the  material  into  town  from  the  bush,  and 
may  also  help  with  the  mud  work.  The  men  tie  the  frame  of  the  house  and  con- 
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struct  the  roof.  The  women  then  plaster  the  walls  and  floors  and  sometimes  decor¬ 
ate  the  front  verandah  with  designs  in  the  mud  plaster.  It  is  the  women’s  work 
to  keep  the  plaster  and  the  mud  floors  in  repair.  Women  and  children  gather  and 
carry  the  wood  and  bring  the  household  supply  of  water  for  the  home. 

Agriculture 

The  principal  occupation  of  these  people  is  agriculture.  Here  again  is  a  division 
of  labor.  The  men  prepare  the  ground  and  do  the  planting.  Women  and  children 
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weed  the  crops  and  the  children  drive  the  birds  and  monkeys  from  the  ripening 
grain.  The  men  do  the  harvesting;  women  the  threshing  and  cleaning  the  husks 
from  the  rice.  The  tools  needed  for  farming  are  very  few;  each  man  needs  a  cut¬ 
lass,  a  short-handled  hoe,  perhaps  a  small  ax,  and  a  reaping  knife. 

The  grain  crops  that  are  raised  here  are  rice,  both  highland  and  waterside  rice, 
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a  small  millet-like  grain,  guinea  corn,  and  small  plots  of  maize.  Root  crops:  several 
varieties  of  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava  or  manioc,  peanuts,  and  coco  yam  (cala- 
dium).  In  the  northern  part  they  raise  fields  of  capsicum  peppers  and  plots  of 
ginger.  Where  there  are  kola  trees,  the  men  care  for  them. 

The  women  tend  little  garden  plots  usually  in  their  back  yards  but  sometimes 
near  a  water  side.  They  raise  corn,  a  small  variety  of  tomatoes  and  onions,  egg 
plant,  okra,  spinach,  squash,  mammoth  cucumbers,  various  kinds  of  hot  peppers,  a 
bitter  vegetable  called  mabala,  several  varieties  of  beans,  edible  gourds,  and  small 
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seeds  that  they  use  in  the  dressing  for  the  rice.  They  also  use  sweet  potato  leaves 
and  the  tender  leaves  of  the  manioc  and  coco  yams  for  greens. 

It  is  often  hard  to  tell  what  fruits  do  really  belong  to  the  country  and  which 
ones  have  been  introduced.  Fruit  trees  are  usually  found  near  the  towns,  although 
all  through  the  country  groups  of  mango,  paw-paw,  or  banana  plants  have  remain¬ 
ed  after  temporary  camps  have  passed.  There  are  coconuts,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
limes,  lemons,  bananas,  paw-paw,  pineaples,  mangoes,  avacoda  pears,  sour  sop, 
sweet  sop,  custard  apple,  monkey  apple,  wild  plums,  Australian  plums,  and  various 
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fruits  from  the  bush  that  are  edible,  one  sour,  red  one  that  is  quite  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  cranberries. 

In  making  the  palm  oil,  the  only  fat  that  the  people  have  to  use  in  their  food, 
the  men  gather  the  heads  of  palm  nuts;  the  women  make  the  oil  from  the  fleshy 
pericarp,  and  later  crack  the  dried  palm  nuts  to  obtain  the  kernel  which  is  salable. 
Occasionally  they  make  a  white  oil  from  this  kernel  which  is  delicious,  but  more 
often  the  kernels  are  sold,  as  this  is  a  cash  crop. 

Meat.  The  men  own  the  cows,  goats  and  sheep.  The  women  care  for  the 
chickens  and  occasional  ducks  and  guinea  fowl.  Milk,  butter,  and  eggs  are  not 
used  as  foods,  with  the  exception  of  clabbered  milk  which  finds  a  ready  sale.  The 
meat  is  used  in  the  dressing  for  rice.  Wild  animals  are  shot  or  trapped  to  add  to 
the  food  supply.  Both  the  men  and  women  go  fishing;  the  men  using  seines,  cast¬ 
ing  nets,  and  fish  traps,  while  the  women  do  their  fishing  with  dip  nets. 

Although  there  is  no  manufacturing  as  we  know  it,  yet  several  articles  are 
handmade  for  home  use.  Cotton  is  raised  here.  The  women  gather,  seed,  card 
and  spin  the  cotton.  The  men  weave  narrow  strips  of  cloth  and  do  the  sewing. 
Women  gather  the  dye  stuffs  and  do  the  dyeing,  the  two  predominent  colors  being 
a  brick  or  rust  color,  and  the  various  shades  of  blue  according  to  the  amount  of 
native  indigo  that  is  used.  Some  women  do  beautiful  “tied  and  dyed”  work. 

Women  weave  the  various  mats  that  have  so  many  uses.  Coiled  basketry  and 
kettle  covers  are  made  by  the  women  while  the  men  make  the  coarser  baskets  used 
for  storage  or  carrying  purposes  and  the  rice  fans  that  are  used  in  cleaning  rice. 
The  women  tie  their  own  fishnets  while  the  men  make  their  fish  traps  and  the  string 
or  rope  from  palm  fiber  or  raffia  from  which  they  make  seines,  fishing  lines, 
hammocks,  etc.  The  women  also  make  soap  from  certain  ashes,  and  starch  from 
the  cassava  root. 


QUESTIONS 

Houses 

1.  Describe  a  native  house;  its  furniture. 

2.  What  part  of  the  building  of  a  house  do  the  men  do?  The  women?  The 
children? 

3.  In  an  African  household,  who  provides  the  wood  and  water? 

Agriculture 

1.  What  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone? 

2.  How  is  the  work  on  the  farms  divided  among  the  family? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  grain  crops;  the  root  crops. 

4.  If  you  were  an  African  child  and  helped  your  mother  bring  vegetables  from 
the  garden,  what  would  you  find  in  the  garden? 

5.  What  fruits  are  found  here?  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  mango,  the 
paw-paw,  the  avocado  (or  allegator  pear).  As  you  have  opportunity  to  visit  a  large 
fruit  market  look  for  limes,  paw-paws  (papaya)  and  avocado  pears. 

6.  What  fat  and  what  kind  of  meats  do  the  people  have  for  food? 
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SIERRA  LEONE:  TRADES,  PROFESSIONS,  ARTS,  MUSIC, 

SECRET  SOCIETIES 

Trades 

Undoubtedly  the  blacksmith  heads  the  list  of  tradesmen,  because  he  makes  the 
hoes  and  reaping  knives,  and  sharpens  the  cutlasses  that  are  so  necessary  to  the 
farmer.  He  also  makes  the  small  hoes,  the  adz,  and  the  chisels  that  are  used  by 
the  wood-worker,  and  often  the  swords,  spears,  daggers  and  bullets.  He  also  re- 
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pairs  the  guns  of  the  hunters.  He  is  the  tradesman  unto  whom  honor  is  due,  al¬ 
though  his  tools  are  very  crude  and  his  methods  quite  artless.  There  are  a  few 
silver  and  goldsmiths  whose  work  is  making  ornaments. 

Perhaps  the  woodworker  is  next  in  importance  with  his  services  to  the  tribe. 
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He  makes  the  very  important  wooden  mortar  that  is  used  for  cleaning  rice  and  in 
which  are  beaten  many  kinds  of  food  stuffs.  He  also  makes  large  wooden  bowls, 
boats  and  canoes,  spoons  and  combs,  and  occasionally  some  burnt  wood  covered 
bowls  or  decorative  little  gewgaws. 

The  hunter  takes  his  trade  seriously  and  spends  much  money  for  charms  to  in¬ 
sure  his  protection  in  the  hunt.  He  plans  to  live  by  his  trade,  guards  the  secrets 
of  it,  and  has  two  ambitions;  first,  that  he  be  known  as  a  mighty  hunter,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  his  sons  will  follow  in  his  train. 

Leather  Worker.  This  tradesman  makes  sandals  for  those  who  can  afford  them, 
and  sheaths  for  the  sheath  knife  that  every  man  carries.  He  can  do  very  nice  work 
with  simple  tools  and  often  the  quality  of  his  work,  the  amount  of  decorations,  and 
the  size  of  the  leather  tassels  depends  upon  the  amount  that  the  customer  promises 
to  pay  for  the  work.  He  also  makes  braided  raw-hide  whips  with  decorated  leath¬ 
er  handles,  and  covers  with  polished  leather,  the  stump  part  of  the  elephant’s  tail 
(that  is  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  native  court).  He  tans  the  hides  he  works  with, 
polishes  them  and  colors  them  with  dye  or  ink. 
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Women’s  Crafts.  If  the  women  have  any  trades,  perhaps  they  are  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  raffia,  dyeing  of  cloth,  basket  and  mat  making,  and  the  making  of  pot¬ 
tery.  Before  the  advent  of  iron  pots  and  enamel  pans  that  can  now  be  purchased 
at  the  trading  shops,  the  women  made  much  pottery.  The  pots  were  used  for  cook¬ 
ing,  storing  water,  honey  and  palm  oil.  They  made  some  porous  pots  or  jars  that 
acted  as  water  coolers.  The  pottery  is  also  made  with  very  simple  tools;  they  do 
not  have  a  potter’s  wheel. 


Professions 

The  witch  doctors,  medicine  men,  and  dancers  may  be  classed  as  professional 
men.  Around  these  men  center  many  native  superstitions  beliefs,  and  customs. 
These  professions  are  too  complicated  to  admit  of  treatment  in  a  few  words,  but  as 
one  learns  more  about  them  there  does  seem  to  be  some  rhyme  and  reason  to  them, 
at  least  to  the  native  mind.  Much  of  the  witch  doctor’s  (batonkoni  wo)  healing, 
so-called,  is  due  to  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion. 
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The  medicine  man  or  herb  doctor  (bapulu  wo)  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  some 
few  herbs.  Doubtless  many  of  his  fatalities  come  from  the  wrong  diagnosis  or 
from  his  having  no  way  to  determine  the  strength  of  steeped  herbs,  and  an  over¬ 
dose  of  medicine  with  curative  properties  is  often  fatal. 

The  professional  dancers  have  special  dances  that  are  suitable  for  particular 
occasions.  Perhaps  the  sense  of  appreciation  of  his  art  is  commensurate  with  one’s 
ability  to  understand  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  various  dances.  His 
professional  ability  is  critically  judged  by  the  native  audience. 

Arts 

There  is  very  little  attempt  in  the  line  of  art  among  these  people.  There  is  a 
bit  of  Mohammedan  and  Poro  drawing.  Various  designs  are  made  in  the  weaving 
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of  cloth,  either  by  stripes  of  colored  thread  or  by  geometric  designs  in  the  weaving. 

The  women  use  designs  in  their  “tied  and  dyed”  work.  Also  various  designs 
are  made  by  using  dyed  raffia  in  their  basketry.  The  leather  workers  weave  de¬ 
signs  in  the  leather  by  weaving  rice  straw  through  very  fine  slits  in  the  leather. 
They  also  do  a  bit  of  tooled  work. 

The  only  attempt  at  sculpture  is  in  wood  work.  Wooden  idols  are  made,  and 
if  one  of  twins  die,  a  likeness  of  the  dead  twin  is  carved  from  wood  and  given  to 
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the  mother.  Wooden  masks  are  carved  that  are  used  in  secret  societies.  There  is 
one  little  stone  image  up  near  the  eastern  border,  but  it  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  tribe  so  long  that  no  one  seems  to  be  sure  where  it  came  from. 

Occasionally  on  front  verandahs  will  be  found  colored  drawings  made  by  using 
various  colors  of  clay.  These  are  not  at  all  common  and  seem  to  be  the  only  attempt 
made  at  painting. 

The  original  style  of  architecture  with  a  main  round  room  is  still  the  pre¬ 
ferred  style,  although  in  some  sections  many  rectangular  houses  are  being  built. 

There  are  no  intricate  designs  in  the  pottery  work.  Some  of  the  jars  are  quite 
symmetrical,  some  have  small  handles.  The  bowls  are  of  various  sizes,  and  the 
opening  in  the  top  may  be  small  or  large.  Some  are  made  with  long,  small  necks; 
these  are  used  for  liquids. 

Music  "  ^m-'. 

The  Africans  love  music.  They  have  tunes  and  rhythm  (with  accent  on  the 
rhythm)  but  have  not  developed  harmony  in  music.  They  sing  in  minor  keys. 


•Mmmm  v , 


Drummer  for  Festive  Occasions 


The  song  is  often  led  by  a  soloist  whose  refrain  is  repeated  or  added  to  by  a 
chorus.  Divers  kinds  of  drums  are  the  perfect  instruments  to  accentuate  the 
rhythm  of  their  songs. 
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The  themes  of  their  songs  may  hark  back  to  folk-lore  or  to  the  praise  of  some 
hero  of  the  past.  More  often  it  is  the  expression  of  their  reaction  to  the  work  at 
hand.  There  are  songs  that  are  sung  at  planting  time,  songs  of  reaping,  songs  of 
the  road,  songs  of  conquest,  songs  of  love.  There  are  songs  for  the  hunter  and 
songs  of  victory,  songs  for  work,  and  songs  for  play. 

Their  music  is  not  played  for  the  sake  of  music  alone.  Music  for  them  is  to 
accompany  song  or  the  dance.  Everybody  dances,  for  do  not  the  movements  of  the 
body  help  the  drums  in  expressing  the  rythm  of  their  music? 

Secret  Societies 

The  men’s  secret  societies  are  the  Porro  and  the  Bombani  whereas  the  Bundu 
society  is  the  one  that  each  woman  is  supposed  to  become  a  member  of  sometime 
during  her  life. 

The  Human  Leopard  Society,  the  Gorilla,  the  Baboon,  and  the  Alligator 


Burning  Fetishes 

Societies  are  not  popular  as  the  Porro  and  Bombani  Societies  are.  They  are  alleged 

to  be  connected  with  human  sacrifice  on  special  occasions  and  are  evidently  anti¬ 
social  in  their  operations.  However,  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  witch  doctor  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  outside  their  organizations 
really  knows  the  extent  or  purport  of  the  disasters  that  result  from  their  periodic 
reigns  of  terror. 
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Devils  or  Showmen 


Poro  Bush 
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QUESTIONS 

Trades 

1.  Who  is  the  most  honored  tradesman?  Why?  What  are  some  of  his  products? 

2.  Who  is  the  next  important  tradesman?  What  does  he  make? 

3.  What  are  the  two  ambitions  of  a  hunter? 

4.  What  are  the  trades  of  women? 

5.  Name  several  hand-made  articles  that  the  men  make;  the  women. 

6.  What  two  native  colors  are  used  in  dyeing? 

7.  How  do  the  women  make  soap?  Part  of  what  plant  is  used  to  make  starch? 

Professions 

1.  Name  three  professions. 

Arts 

1.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  development  of  drawing,  sculpture,  painting, 
architecture  and  design  in  Sierra  Leone. 

2.  What  three  parts  are  there  to  music?  Which  part  predominates  in  African 
music? 

Secret  Societies 

1.  What  are  the  names  of  the  men’s  secret  societies?  The  women’s? 

2.  Name  four  anti-social  secret  societies.  Why  are  they  called  “anti-social”? 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  pagan  religion.  Perhaps  in  your  library  you 
can  find  some  book  that  will  further  explain  fetishism. 
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SIERRA  LEONE:  TRANSPORTATION,  MINING,  EDU¬ 
CATION,  RELIGION,  MISSIONS 

Transportation 

For  years  the  native  trails  have  been  little  more  than  well  defined  paths  con¬ 
necting  towns.  The  torrential  rains  of  the  wet  season  have  made  the  problem  of 
bridging  ever-rising  streams,  a  real  problem,  especially  with  the  materials  at  hand. 
Bridges  varied  in  kind  and  construction  from  causeways  over  swampy  ground  to 
long  suspension  bridges  suspended  from  the  treetops  on  either  side  of  the  stream. 
The  wider  streams  were  crossed  in  dug-out  canoes. 

The  many  rivers  offered  avenues  for  commerce  and  communication,  but  these 
also  presented  problems  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  upper  reaches  became  raging 
torrents,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stream  a  powerful  force  of  deep  water  sweeping 
seaward.  These  conditions  made  regular  communications  almost  impossible  and  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  but  only  dreamed  of,  for  many  years. 

In  1896  the  Government  began  the  construction  of  a  narrow  guage  railway 
(2  ft.  6  in.)  and  on  May  Day,  1899,  they  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  32  miles  con¬ 
necting  Freetown  and  Songo  town.  In  1908  the  railroad  reached  Bendembu,  a  town 
near  the  eastern  border  of  the  Protectorate,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  boundary 
between  Liberia  and  French  Guinea.  This  trip  of  2274  miles  is  a  two-day’s  journey. 
The  first  day’s  journey  ends  at  Bo,  136  miles  from  Freetown.  Here  the  passen¬ 
gers  may  spend  the  night  in  the  railway  rest  house  that  has  been  provided  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Government.  Later  a  branch  line  was  constructed  into  the  northern 
province,  running  from  Bauya  to  KaMabai,  a  distance  of  104  miles.  The  road  was 
surveyed  and  some  road  work  done  preparatory  to  extending  the  branch  line  north¬ 
ward  to  Baga,  but  operations  were  stopped  by  the  World  War,  and  since  then  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  have  been  directed  to  the  construction  of  motor  roads. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  railway  to  Songo  town  was  the  first  railway  to  be 
built  in  British  West  Africa. 

At  first,  travelers  on  the  branch  line  traveled  from  Freetown  to  Magburaka  in 
one  day,  spending  the  night  there.  Here  also  was  a  railway  rest  house  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  passengers,  but  in  the  case  of  our  missionaries,  they  were  very 
thankful  to  accept  the  hospitality  offered  them  by  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  people,  who  had  their  mission  headquarters  building  just  across  the  Rokell 
river,  in  the  town  of  MaKump.  The  clean  quarters  of  the  mission  and  Christian 
fellowship  with  American  missionaries  were  refreshing  after  the  day’s  tedious  jour¬ 
ney  on  the  train.  The  next  morning  the  train  made  its  way  northward  past  Makeni 
to  the  KaMabai  station,  a  mile  and  a  half  short  of  KaMabai  town  (perhaps  only  the 
engineers  can  account  for  the  location  of  the  station  thus).  This  meant  a  trip 
through  the  noon  day  sun  or  rain  to  the  mission  station,  or  to  the  Government  rest 
house,  in  the  case  of  British  officials. 

Railroad  Service.  Soon  after  1930,  the  railroad  was  taken  up  from  Makeni 
to  KaMabai,  and  now  the  train  makes  the  run  from  Freetown  to  Makeni  in  one 
day.  There  is  passenger  and  mail  service  from  the  coast  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  and  return  service  to  the  coast  on  the  alternate  da^s.  The  train 
does  not  run  on  Sunday.  Freight  service  alternates  with  the  passenger  trains,  so 
that  there  is  either  a  freight  or  passenger  train  into  and  out  of  Makeni  each  day. 
The  estimated  cost  of  310  miles  of  the  railway  is  £1,428,000  or  something  over 
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Transportation  As  It  Used  to  Be 
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Paddling  a  Canoe  Marilyn  Birch  Crossing  a  Hammock  Bridge 


Transportation  of  Modern  Times 


Railroad 


Motor  Road  Through  Palm  Belt 
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$7,000,000.  This  is  a  bit  over  $23,000  per  mile  and  is  very  conservative  when  com¬ 
pared  to  railway  construction  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  mining  companies  have  a  railway  of  57l/i  miles  for  the  transport  of  iron 
ore  only,  near  Marampa.  This  is  3  feet  6  inch  guage.  The  survey  has  also  been 
made  for  a  railroad  to  tap  the  mining  area  east  of  the  Rokell  river  in  the  Kuranko 
country.  The  present  survey  passes  near  Binkolo. 

In  the  past  few  years,  motor  roads  have  been  constructed  with  concrete 
bridges  over  the  smaller  streams  and  ferries  at  the  larger  rivers.  At  present  there 
are  approximately  900  miles  of  finished  road.  This  has  greatly  helped  in  tapping 
the  palm  areas  and  making  it  possible  for  the  natives  to  transport  their  produce. 

Expense  of  Trekking.  Every  one  appreciates  every  mile  of  good  road,  as 
travel  off  the  road  system  is  still  very  arduous  and  slow.  It  is  also  very  much 
of  an  adventure,  attended  by  rough  bush  paths,  tottery  bridges  or  the  absence 
of  the  same,  walking  in  the  tropical  sun  or  taking  the  chance  of  yourself  and 
loads  getting  drenched  with  rain,  depending  on  the  season  of  your  trek.  Despite 
the  fact  that  load  men  are  paid  only  18  or  24  cents  a  day,  trekking  is  still  one  of 
the  most  expensive  methods  of  travel,  when  one  considers  that  an  average  day’s 
journey  is  15  or  16  miles.  Travel  in  motor  cars  is  much  cheaper,  even  with 
gasoline  at  65  cents  per  gallon. 

• 

Mining 

We  have  mentioned  the  iron  mines.  The  iron  is  a  high  grade  haematite  ore  and 
before  the  large  deposits  were  discovered  in  the  interior,  Sierra  Leone  was  rated 
as  having  the  second  largest  source  of  iron-ore  in  the  British  Empire.  (Perhaps  she 
now  ranks  first.) 

Diamonds  were  discovered  in  1930.  The  Sierra  Leone  Selection  Trust  has 
been  granted  the  sole  rights  to  prospect  for  diamonds  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  areas 
at  present  being  worked  are  near  Sefadu  in  the  Kono  country  near  the  French 
border.  The  diamonds  vary  in  size  and  quality  from  one-tenth  of  a  carat  to  stones 
of  medium  quality,  weighing  144  carats.  One  gem  stone  of  78  carats  sold  for 
more  than  $25,000.  In  1936  more  than  $2,500,000  worth  of  diamonds  were  sold, 
thus  establishing  Sierra  Leone  as  one  of  the  most  important  diamond  fields  of  the 
world. 

Other  minerals  being  worked  are  platinum  and  gold.  Other  mineral  deposits 
known  to  exist  are:  chromite,  ilmenite,  corundum,  molybdenite,  rutile  and  lignite. 

The  chief  exports  of  Sierra  Leone  are  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  diamonds,  gold, 
iron  ore,  kola  nuts  and  ginger  (root). 

Education 

Education  is  controlled  by  the  Government  through  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  government  schools,  private  schools  and  mission  schools.  Mis¬ 
sion  schools  are  subsidized  by  government  if  they  use  the  prescribed  code  of 
education  and  meet  certain  other  standards.  Education  is  not  compulsory  and 
it  is  estimated  that  57%  of  the  child  population  of  the  Colony  attend  school,  while 
in  the  Protectorate  it  does  not  exceed  3%.  There  are  no  schools  for  European 
children  in  Sierra  Leone. 


Religion 

With  few  exceptions,  the  native  of  Sierra  Leone  is  pagan  in  his  belief.  Here 
again  we  become  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  beliefs.  There  are  some  phases  of 
paganism  that  can  be  unraveled.  The  people  believe  in  many  supernatural  spirits 
as  well  as  in  one  Supreme  Spirit.  There  are  good  spirits  and  bad  spirits.  There 
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are  special  spirits  for  clans  and  households.  These  spirits  may  have  their  abode 
in  stones  or  horns,  and  a  special  stone  or  horn  is  often  handed  down  from  mother 
to  daughter  or  father  to  son  through  many  generations.  They  believe  in  life  after 
death.  Since  their  ancestors  who  have  died  are  already  trying  the  realities  of  an 
unknown  world,  they  believe  that  they  surely  will  have  power  and  opportunity  to 
fix  the  way  with  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  unknown  so  that  favor  may  be  shown 
to  those  who  are  yet  to  come,  therefore  they  believe  in  making  their  requests 
known  to  their  dead  ancestors  that  they  in  turn  may  intercede  for  them. 

The  mysteries  of  life  must  be  controlled  by  magic,  therefore  they  must  be 
dealt  with  through  those  who  are  specialists  in  that  line.  People  must  inquire  of 
the  sorcerers  concerning  the  correct  sacrifice  to  make  for  any  special  occasion, 
though  there  are  some  sacrifices  that  they  know  should  be  made  and  just  what 
is  required,  such  as  the  ones  to  be  made  before  planting  or  building.  There  are 
sacrifices  to  be  made  to  keep  fire  from  the  town,  to  block  the  road  for  witches,  to 
keep  sickness,  especially  epidemics  away.  Often  this  is  the  form  of  reasoning: 
God  is  a  good  God;  He  harms  no  one.  It  is  the  evil  spirits  that  work  havoc; 
therefore  an  offering  must  be  made  to  beg  the  evil  spirit  to  desist  from  any  evil 
intention  or  plan  he  had  in  mind.  This  leads  to  endless  sacrifices  and  results  in 
manifold  superstitions  and  the  bondage  of  fear. 

Missions 

The  first  European  missionaries  to  Sierra  Leone  were  Germans,  who  came  out 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1804.  There  is  evidence  that 
Catholics  must  have  worked  here  in  the  seventeen  hundreds,  but  not  until  1843  was 
the  present  society  established.  English  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  introduced  in 
1791  by  Nova  Scotians,  and  in  1811  the  first  English  Wesleyan  Methodist  missionary 
came  out.  Three  American  missionaries  representing  the  United  .Brethren  in 
Christ  landed  in  Freetown  February  26,  1855.  An  interesting  story  is  connected 
with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connection,  that  came  in  1792.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  came  in  1887.  The  majority  of  these  societies  started 
work  in  the  Colony. 

First  Missionaries  in  Protectorate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1890  while 
our  Brother  Johnston  was  laboring  in  Freetown,  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  missionaries  were  entering  Sierra  Leone  with  the  French  Sudan  as  their 
objective.  During  their  service  in  the  Protectorate  they  established  four  stations 
along  the  Rokell  River  in  Temne  country  and  later  some  stations  in  the  Kuranko 
tribe.  In  1918  the  way  opened  for  them  to  enter  French  territory  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  workers  who  stayed  behind  (Miss  Kate  Driscoll  of  MaKump, 
being  the  lone  remaining  missionary)  their  force  of  workers  pushed  on  up  to  the 
Niger  River  Valley  in  French  Sudan.  t 

Missionaries  in  Northern  Province.  In  1891  the  first  American  Wesleyan 
mission  station  was  opened  in  the  Protectorate,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  scattered  C.  M.  S.  stations,  and  three  stations  under  the  supervision  of 
English  and  American  Pentecostal  workers,  there  is  no  other  mission  operating  in 
the  northern  Province  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Protestant  Missions  all  belong  to  a  United  Christian  Council  which  serves 
to  coordinate  their  policies  in  regard  to  education  and  to  prevent  over-lapping  in 
their  evangelistic  efforts  among  the  natives  of  the  Protectorate. 
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QUESTIONS 


Transportation 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  barriers  to  regular  commerce  in  West  Africa? 

2.  Where  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  British  West  Africa? 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  building  of  this  road. 

4.  What  part  of  the  railroad  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  as  a  mission? 

5.  What  was  the  cost  of  construction  per  mile? 

6.  How  does  this  cost  compare  with  building  concrete  highways  in  U.  S.  A. 

7.  How  many  miles  of  motor  roads  in  Sierra  Leone? 

8.  How  much  is  a  load  carrier  paid  per  day?  What  is  the  cost  of  gasoline  per 
gallon? 

9.  Which  is  the  cheaper  method  of  travel,  trekking,  or  motoring?  Give 
reasons. 


Mining 

1.  How  does  Sierra  Leone  rank  as  a  source  of  good  iron  ore? 

2.  When  were  diamonds  discovered  in  Sierra  Leone? 

3.  Who  has  the  exclusive  diamond  rights  there?  How  did  they  get  them? 

4.  Where  are  the  mines  that  are  being  worked  at  present? 

5.  What  can  you  say  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  Sierra  Leone  in  respect  to  her 
diamond  deposits? 

6.  Name  some  other  mineral  deposits  known  to  exist  there.  Are  any  of 
them  being  worked?  If  so,  which  ones? 

Education 

1.  Name  three  kinds  of  schools  in  Sierra  Leone.  To  which  class  do  ours 
belong? 

2.  What  percentage  of  children  in  the  colony  are  in  school?  In  the  pro¬ 
tectorate?  Name  three  or  four  reasons  why  this  is  as  it  is. 

Missions 

1.  Name  some  of  the  missionary  societies  operating  in  Sierra  Leone. 

2.  Who  were  the  first  European  missionaries?  What  society  did  they  repre¬ 
sent?  When  did  they  come? 

3.  When  did  the  American  Wesleyan  Methodists  first  send  a  representative 
to  this  country?  Who  were  the  first  missionaries  of  this  society  to  work  in  Sierra 
Leone?  Where  was  their  field  of  labor?  Give  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  field 
was  abandoned  by  our  workers.  Where  was  the  new  field?  Who  were  the  first 
missionaries  to  labor  in  the  Protectorate  for  the  A.  W.  M?  In  what  year?  At 
what  place? 

4.  What  missionary  societies  are  now  working  in  the  northern  province? 
Who  then  is  largely  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  this  territory?  Give 
reasons. 
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PART  II 


OUR  WORK  IN  THIS  HARVEST  FIELD 


Tribal  Map  of  Sierra  Leone 
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AMONG  THE  TEMNES 

THE  AMERICAN  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  FIELD  IN 

SIERRA  LEONE 


Our  mission  field  was  enlarged  in  1937  by  the  additional  territory  taken  over 
from  the  English  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission. 

The  A.  W.  M.  mission  field  in  Sierra  Leone  now  includes  territory  from  8  50' 
N.  to  10  N.  and  from  11  30'  W.  west  to  the  sea  coast  with  the  exception  of  the 
southeast  corner  that  is  cut  off  by  the  Rokell  or  Seli  river,  as  that  river  forms  the 
southeast  boundary  of  our  field. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  construction  of  government  roads  has  been  extended 
to  the  northern  province,  so  that  of  the  900  miles  of  motor  roads  now  built  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  northern  province  has  some  200  miles.  Fortunately  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  main  stations  and  a  large  percentage  of  our  out  stations  are  on  these 
arteries  of  traffic. 


MAP  STUDIES 

1.  Trace  the  route  taken  by  the  early  missionaries  to  reach  the  former  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kunso  from  the  port,  before  the  railroad  was  laid.  Name  several  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  followed  this  route.  Name  some  who  never  reached  the  coast  again 
after  following  this  route  to  the  interior. 

2.  Trace  a  R.  R.  trip  from  Freetown  to  Makeni.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to 
reach  Binkolo  and  KaMabai  by  rail.  How  many  of  our  mission  stations  can  now 
be  reached  by  rail? 

3.  Where  does  the  branch  line  leave  the  main  line? 

4.  Were  the  mission  stations  located  before  or  after  the  construction  of  the 
motor  roads? 

5.  How  many  miles  of  motor  roads  are  there  in  Sierra  Leone?  How  many 
miles  of  motor  road  in  the  northern  province? 

6.  What  river  forms  part  of  the  northwest  boundary  of  Sierra  Leone? 

7.  What  river  forms  the  southeast  boundary  of  our  mission  field? 

THE  TEMNE  PEOPLE 

By  Rev.  F.  R.  Birch 

The  Temne  is  the  second  largest  tribe  in  the  protectorate,  numbering  427,258 
according  to  the  census  of  1931.  They  occupy  the  west  central  portion  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Sanda  Temne  portion  extending  northeastward  to  the  border  of  the 
Sella  Limba  tribe. 

Tradition  states  that  the  Temne  people  came  from  the  northeast.  The  Baga 
and  other  tribes  in  French  Guinea  speak  a  language  very  similar  to  Temne,  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  Temne  pushed  southward  between  the  Loko  tribe  and 
the  coast,  pushing  the  Mendis  and  Lokos  back,  and  occupying  for  themselves  the 
rich  fertile  area  along  the  west  coast  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  treaty  made  by  the 
British  for  the  territory  now  comprising  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  made 
with  the  Temne  chiefs  in  1788,  but  Battell,  writing  of  his  trip  to  Portuguese  Angola 
in  1589,  tells  of  having  met  a  camp  of  five  hundred  Temnes,  and  of  having  lived 
with  them  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  They  told  him  they  came  from  “Sierra 
de  Leon.”  Bai  Farama  Tami  (conqueror)  was  the  first  great  Temne  chief  in 
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Sierra  Leone,  and  he  crowned  himself  about  the  year  1505.  The  succession  of 
Farama  chiefs  still  goes  on,  and  we  have  the  son  of  the  present  reigning  chief,  Bai 
Farama,  as  a  student  in  our  school  in  Kambia.  It  is  said  that  the  second  Bai 
Farama  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  and  then  resigned  in  favor 
of  his  son. 

Fernandes  Gomez  founded  the  first  European  settlement  in  Temne  country 
about  1600  and  a  part  of  the  stone  wall  built  in  those  early  days  can  still  be  traced 
in  the  masonry  of  King  Jimmy’s  bridge  over  Sanders  Brook  in  Freetown.  It  is 
said  of  those  first  settlers  as  of  Vasco  de  Gama’s  men,  that  they  came  to  find 
“Christians  and  spices.”  The  third  Bai  Farama  was  converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  died  in  that  faith  during  the  rainy  season  of  1606. 

With  the  exception  of  Fulah,  the  languages  of  Sierra  Leone  are  Sudanese. 
They  fall  into  two  groups:  prefix  and  non-prefix  languages.  To  the  former,  which 
may  be  called  the  old  group,  belong  Temne,  Limba,  Krim,  and  Kissi.  In  Temne 
the  prefix  serves  to  form  the  plural  as  well  as  to  indicate  whether  the  noun  is  in 
the  definite  or  indefinite  form. 

The  tribal  customs  of  the  Temne  people  are  interesting,  and  we  find  that  in 
general  with  the  other  African  tribes,  the  Temne  are  a  polygamous  people.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  polygamy  on  the  birth  rate  in  Sierra  Leone.  In¬ 
formation  was  gathered  concerning  the  families  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men; 
too  small  a  number  to  be  conclusive,  but  enough  to  give  a  general  idea.  The 
number  of  wives  ranged  from  four  up  to  one  man  who  had  sixty  wives,  and 
whose  father  had  been  the  husband  of  sixty  wives.  Among  these  there  were  forty- 
six  females  for  each  one  hundred  male  children  born.  Each  first  wife  gave  birth 
to  2.6  children;  each  second  wife  gave  birth  to  1.8  children,  each  third  wife  gave 
birth  to  1.6  children,  and  each  fourth  wife  gave  birth  to  1.6  children,  and  in  one 
family  of  fifty  wives,  thirty-five  had  no  children.  The  ratio  of  sterile  wives  in 
polygamous  marriages  was  three  times  as  great  as  in  monogamous  marriages. 

Each  Temne  tribe  is  ruled  by  a  Paramount  Chief  called  a  “Kandi.”  This 
succession  of  chiefs  continues  through  an  unbroken  line,  though  sometimes  there 
may  be  two  reigning  houses,  in  which  case  they  alternate  in  supplying  the  chief. 
Usually  the  decision  of  the  chief  is  regarded  as  final  in  any  case  he  may  judge. 
Theoretically,  if  a  man  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  go  and  report  his  case  to  some  other 
Paramount  Chief,  (paying  a  fee,  of  course,)  and  if  the  first  chief  does  not  allow 
the  case  to  be  reviewed  by  the  second  chief  it  is  taken  as  an  admission  that  he  is 
not  clear  as  to  whether  his  decision  is  correct  or  not.  Actually,  it  is  seldom 
profitable  to  appeal  the  decision  of  a  chief,  because  of  the  probable  after  effects. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Temne  are  interesting.  Many  have  supposed 
that  the  Temne  people  sell  their  daughters.  Such  is  not  the  case,  but  a  bride  price 
is  always  paid.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  amounting  usually  to  about  twenty 
dollars  and  eight  pieces  of  cloth.  This  money  is  not  carried  by  the  suitor,  but  is 
sent  by  a  “go-between,”  who  is  often  the  sister  of  the  suitor.  Usually  about  one 
dollar  in  cash,  four  kola  nuts,  four  heads  of  tobacco,  and  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  a 
handkerchief  are  first  carried  to  the  girl’s  mother.  This  is  to  “shake  hands”  and 
to  tell  the  mother  that  the  young  man  wishes  to  marry  her  daughter.  The  moth¬ 
er  will  tell  the  father,  and  if  the  marriage  is  agreeable  to  him,  the  engagement  will 
be  announced. 

When  the  girl  is  old  enough  to  go  to  the  Bundu,  (women’s  society),  the 
father  sends  to  tell  the  young  man  that  the  girl  is  now  ready  to  go  to  the  Bundu. 
He  should  then  send  his  sister  with  four  kola  nuts,  four  chickens,  four  mats,  and 
four  shillings  worth  of  tobacco.  He  should  also  provide  for  the  girl  one  goat,  ten 
shillings  worth  of  beads,  some  earrings,  and  a  cloth  and  handkerchief. 
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After  the  girl  has  come  from  the  Bundu  she  is  allowed  to  make  a  short  visit 
to  her  suitor’s  people  and  then  she  goes  back  home,  taking  from  her  suitor  five 
shillings  for  a  present  to  her  father,  and  four  shillings  as  a  present  to  her  mother. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  payment  of  the  full  bride  price  of  twenty 
dollars.  The  suitor’s  sister  carries  this  to  the  bride’s  parents  at  night,  because  “it 
is  not  good  to  talk  marriage  in  the  morning,  but  at  night,  every  thought  goes  to 
one  place.”  The  parents  receive  the  money,  and  in  the  morning  the  suitor’s  sister 
asks  for  the  girl.  Usually  a  time  is  set  for  the  bringing  of  the  girl,  and  when  that 
time  arrives  she  is  conducted  to  her  husband  by  her  mother’s  sister  and  her  father’s 
brother.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  provide  the  girl  with  cooking  pots  and 
basins,  a  cup  and  a  rice  fan.  In  the  evening  they  announce  that  they  have  brought 
the  girl,  and  that  she  has  said  good-bye  to  the  old  people  of  her  family.  The 
dowry  is  then  enumerated  and  the  girl  is  handed  over  to  the  suitor’s  sister,  who 
conducts  her  to  the  suitor’s  room  where  he  has  awaited  her.  If  the  marriage  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  girl  not  a  good  worker,  or  if  she  is  unfaithful,  the  husband  can 
send  her  back  to  her  parents,  and  unless  she  has  given  birth  to  and  reared  one 
child  for  him,  he  can  get  his  money  back  from  her  parents,  but  if  she  has  given 
birth  to  and  reared  one  child  for  him,  and  then  is  unfaithful,  he  can  send  her 
back  home,  keeping  the  child  for  himself,  and  he  cannot  recover  his  money  from  the 
girl’s  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  husband  mistreats  his  wife,  she  may  re¬ 
turn  home  to  live  with  her  people,  and  he  cannot  recover  his  money  because  he 
has  mistreated  her.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bride  price  is  really  a  protection 
to  the  girl,  for  if  the  husband  mistreats  her  unjustly,  he  loses  the  money  that  he 
paid  for  her. 

Religiously,  the  Temne  are  a  pagan  people,  but  they  are  rapidly  turning  to 
Mohammedanism.  In  the  south  and  west  of  the  Temne  tribe,  among  the  Yonni 
Temne,  the  Poro  Society  heads  the  pagan  worship,  while  in  the  Sanda  Temne  the 
people  are  rapidly  turning  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  There  are  some  fine  Chris¬ 
tian  groups  in  this  area,  however,  and  great  progress  in  evangelism  is  being  made  in 
the  Sanda  Temne  Country. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEMNE  PEOPLE 

Are  the  Temne  people  Aborigines  or  invaders?  What  does  ‘aborigines’ 
Who  were  the  aborigines  of  North  America? 

What  were  the  first  European  settlers  seeking  in  Temne  land? 

What  is  the  paramount  chief  of  a  Temne  tribe  called? 

Tell  something  of  the  Temne  marriage  customs. 

What  is  the  full  bridal  price? 

How  is  the  bride  price  a  protection  to  the  girl? 

What  is  the  Temne’s  religion? 

Where  is  Mohammedanism  gaining  ground? 

In  which  portion  of  the  Temne  tribe  is  there  great  progress  in  evangelism? 

OUR  WORK  AMONG  THE  TEMNE  PEOPLE 

By  Mrs.  Zola  D.  Birch 

The  first  missionary  work  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  the  hinterland 
of  Africa  was  among  the  great  tribe  of  people  who  call  themselves  Temne,  but 
there  were  some  events  in  the  early  history  of  our  labors  in  Sierra  Leone  that  pre¬ 
ceded  our  first  effort  among  this  tribe.  In  the  spring  of  1889,  Brother  A.  W.  Hall 
made  a  trip  to  Africa  to  survey  the  work  in  Freetown  that  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  General  Conference  of  1887  by  J.  Augustus  Cole.  While  there 
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Brother  Hall  visited  three  chiefs  of  the  interior  and  in  submitting  his  report  to  the 
Church  at  home,  among  other  things,  he  spoke  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  Suluku, 
Chief  of  the  Limbas,  toward  mission  work. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  account  of  the  sailing  of  our  first  missionary  party  to 
Sierra  Leone,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Johnston  and  son  Irwin,  and  Dr.  Alice  Harris, 
December  11,  1889,  and  of  their  year’s  stay  in  Freetown.  It  was  during  this  first 
year  while  ministering  to  the  St.  John’s  Church  in  this  city  that  Brother  Johnston 
erected  a  chapel  for  the  Temnes  from  the  hinterland,  in  the  Temne  quarter  of 
Freetown. 

In  1891  Brother  Johnston  took  his  family  home  and  was  accompanied  on  his 
return  to  Africa  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Omerod.  We  have  read  of  their  disappointment  as 
they  visited  Chief  Suluku,  who  had  changed  his  mind,  and  of  their  turning  back 
toward  the  coast.  Their  hopes  were  in  vain,  as  far  as  finding  an  opening  at  Robana, 
and  then  we  read  that  Brother  Johnston  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Temne  town  of 
Kerife. 

More  thrilling  than  a  tale  of  fiction  is  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
heart  of  the  heathen  daughter  of  Commander  Abduli,  and  of  her  intercession  with 
her  father  which  ended  in  a  contract  signed  November  2,  1891,  that  permitted  the 
missionaries  to  live  at  Kunso  while  they  labored  among  the  Temne  people.  About 
one-third  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  great  Temne  tribe  is  included  in  our  mission 
field. 

The  first  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Bombali  land  was  organized  at  Kunso, 
October  8,  1893  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Johnston.  Beside  Brother  and  Sister  Johnston 
there  were  five  native  members  in  full  fellowship  and  five  on  probation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  among  them  the  names  of  Dennis  Kinney,  William  Leuty,  and 
Henry  Johnston. 

The  peculiar,  fiery,  faith-testing  trials  of  these  early  missionaries  are  recounted 
in  the  history  of  our  early  mission  work  in  Sierra  Leone  by  Rev.  George  H.  and 
Mary  Lane  Clarke. 

July  4,  1895,  a  second  mission  was  dedicated  at  Masumbo,  in  charge  of  natives 
at  first,  and  taken  over  later  by  American  missionaries,  our  first  ones  there  being 
Brother  and  Sister  French. 

In  1903  the  Misses  Brooks  and  Oates  were  stationed  at  Masumbo  and  were 
the  first  missionaries  to  be  supported  by  the  Y.  M.  W.  B. 

In  1906  the  Girls’  School  was  moved  here  from  Kunso  and  a  larger  grass- 
roofed  house  built.  Buildings  were  added  and  in  1917  a  comfortable,  roomy  bunga¬ 
low  was  built  for  the  missionary  home  and  the  girls’  school  rooms  and  dormitory 
were  in  a  separate  building. 

Short  terms,  time,  and  strength  lost  through  illness,  death  of  fellow  workers, 
and  the  multitudinous  tasks  of  the  few  missionaries  who  were  carpenters,  road 
builders,  physicians,  teachers,  supervisors,  directors,  managers,  etc.,  of  each  phase 
of  the  mission  work,  were  elements  that  dragged  hard  on  the  wheels  of  the  mission 
chariot,  but  through  it  all  the  Word  of  God  was  taught,  salvation  from  sin  was 
preached,  and  young  lives  were  being  trained  for  His  service. 

November,  1908,  Pa  Mori  and  Irene  were  stationed  at  Pinelap,  and  there  were 
frequent  requests  for  a  mission  at  Rogbani.  Because  there  was  no  pastor  available, 
school  work  was  started  by  Pa  John  Seekins,  with  Qwama  as  assistant  in  1927  or 
’28.  At  present  there  is  a  good  strong  Christian  membership,  a  lovely  church 
building,  and  parsonage,  two  homes  for  native  workers,  and  three  school  barries 
housing  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars.  RoKama,  a  town  two  miles 
west  of  here  has  felt  the  influence  of  this  mission;  many  lives  have  been  saved, 
among  them  our  friend,  Pa  Bunkani,  a  former  medicine-man. 
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There  are  nine  graves  of  young  white  foreigners  (so  young!)  in  the  little 
cemetery  at  Kunso,  six  of  them  are  of  some  one’s  loved  companion.  There  are 
six  more  graves  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  of  those,  who,  having  served  in 
Sierra  Leone,  made  it  to  their  native  shores  before  being  transferred  to  their  Haven 
of  Rest.  In  almost  every  case  their  deaths  were  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
mosquito  as  a  carrier  of  fever  germs.  On  the  advice  of  Government  Medical 
Authority  the  missionaries  moved  the  boys’  school  from  Kunso  in  1918.  Since  then, 
Kunso  has  been  kept  open  by  the  African  workers. 

There  are  outstations  among  the  Sanda  Temne  people  at  Kamalu,  MaKomeri, 
Robing,  Materboi,  and  RoKula.  We  wish  we  had  time  to  tell  you  of  our  work  at 
these  outstations.  We  have  some  wonderful  native  workers  in  this  part.  You  will 
want  to  hunt  up  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  and  read  how  Christ  came  to  Robing. 

God  bless  our  Temne  work! 

QUESTIONS  ON  MISSION  WORK  IN  TEMNE  LAND 

1.  Name  some  events  leading  to  the  opening  of  Missionary  work  among  the 
Temnes. 

2.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  A.  W.  M.  church  organized? 

3.  When  was  work  opened  at  Masumbo? 

4.  Where  is  the  mission  cemetery? 

5.  When  was  work  started  in  Rogbani? 

6.  Study  the  history  of  our  Temne  work  with  the  map  at  hand. 


Kunso  Cemetery 

This  picture  of  the  Kunso  cemetery  faces  east.  In  the  first  or  lower  row  are 
the  last  resting  places  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Ovenshire,  Miriam  Day  and  Miriam  Sprague. 

In  the  middle  row  are:  Irvin  Johnston,  Mrs.  Anna  Perring  Clarke  and  Rev. 
John  F.  Danner. 

In  the  top  or  further  row  are:  Rev.  Willard  C.  Boardman,  Miss  A.  Marie 
Stephens  and  Rev.  John  Ayers. 
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AMONG  THE  LOKOS 

THE  LOKO  PEOPLE 

By  Rev.  F.  R.  Birch 

The  Loko  people  are  a  branch  of  the  Mendi  tribe.  They  are  one  of  the 
autochthonous  races  that  have  occupied  the  area  for  time  immemorial.  They  are  a 
small  tribe  and  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  Northern  Province  of  Sierra  Leone. 
The  census  of  1931  gives  the  Loko  population  at  57,152,  while  in  1921  the  population 
was  given  as  45,052.  1 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  Mendi  and  the  Loko  people  occupied  nearly 
all  of  the  Southern  Province  and  well  up  into  the  Northern  Province  of  Sierra 
Leone  until  the  invasion  by  the  Temne  tribes.  When  this  came,  the  Mendi  and 
Loko  peoples  wisely  retired  before  the  invaders  into  the  southern  area,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  the  more  fertile  part  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  believed  that  the 


Loko  Translation  Committee 

Limba  and  Kuronko  peoples,  coming  down  from  the  north  pushed  through  and 
formed  a  border  with  the  Temne  and  thus  cut  off  the  Loko  area  from  the  main 
branch  of  the  Mendi  people. 

The  Loko  language  is  of  the  opposite  group  to  that  of  the  Temne  and  Limba, 
it  being  one  of  the  non-prefix  languages.  It  is  said  to  abound  with  idioms  and  no 
missionary  of  our  Mission  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  learning  the  Loko  language. 

The  Loko  people  are  a  short,  stocky  people,  of  splendid  physique,  and  great 
physical  strength.  During  the  World  War,  the  Loko  and  Mendi  tribes  sent  many 
of  their  young  men  as  carriers  and  it  is  said  that  no  African  tribe  has  ever  been  able 
to  surpass  them  in  this  line  of  work.  We  have  had  a  good  many  Loko  boys  in  our 
schools  and  at  our  altars,  and  some  of  the  best  workers  in  our  mission  today  have 
come  from  this  small  tribe. 

For  some  reason,  temporal  prosperity  has  never  come  to  the  Loko  people  in 
such  a  large  measure  as  to  some  of  the  other  tribes  in  our  area.  They  are  a  small 
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tribe,  and  in  some  instances,  parts  of  the  Loko  tribe  are  ruled  by  Temne  Chiefs, 
and  this  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  make  for  prosperity. 

Tribal  laws  are  for  the  most  part  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Limba  people, 
and  court  procedure  is  almost  identical  in  most  of  the  Loko  country. 

The  Loko  people  are  noted  for  having  unusually  fiery  dispositions,  and  brawls 
and  riots  are  frequent.  However,  they  are  soon  over,  and  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
Like  the  Limbas,  they  drink  heavily,  and  this  drinking  and  its  attendant  vices,  retard 
the  progress  of  the  people. 

Religiously  the  Lokos  are  a  pagan  people,  though  there  are  now  many  Moham¬ 
medans  who  have  settled  in  the  Loko  country,  and  some  of  the  Loko  people  have 
given  their  children  to  them  for  the  study  of  the  Koran.  Ten  years  more  will  see 
a  large  group  of  Mohammedan  teachers  from  among  the  Lokos,  and  the  battle  will 
be  on  in  that  tribe.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  Loko  young  men  are  taking  God’s 
way,  and  we  have  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  Loko  country. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LOKO  PEOPLE 

1.  What  does  the  word  ‘autochthonous’  mean?  To  which  tribe  in  our  terri¬ 
tory  does  it  apply?  (Look  up  the  meaning  of  the  word.) 

2.  How  does  the  Loko  language  differ  from  the  Limba  and  Temne? 

3.  Is  it  a  language  easily  learned? 

4.  Who  were  the  first  workers  among  the  Lokos?  When?  Where? 

5.  When  did  we  have  a  permanent  station  in  the  Loko-land?  Where?  Who 
were  the  first  workers  here?  What  part  of  our  mission  work  is  now  located  at 
this  station? 

6.  What  outstations  are  there  in  Loko  land?  Study  our  work  among  this 
tribe  with  a  map  in  hand. 

OUR  WORK  IN  LOKO  LAND 

By  Mrs.  Zola  D.  Birch 

With  the  Loko  Country  right  in  the  center  of  things,  it  was  only  natural  that 
our  missionaries  came  in  contact  with  Loko  boys  who  pled  that  the  mission  might 
extend  its  activities  and  its  message  even  unto  them.  In  the  almost  half  century  of 
our  work  in  Africa,  excepting  only  the  time  when  Brother  Johnston  was  looking  for 
our  first  location,  there  have  never  at  any  time  been  enough  missionaries  or  African 
workers  to  enter  the  doors  that  were  opened  wide  to  them. 

Work  was  opened  in  the  Loko  country  at  Tambiama  in  1905  by  a  native  worker, 
William  Leuty.  Brother  Vanus  Smith  went  there  in  1907,  but  when  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Wyher  went  to  Loko  land  in  1909,  they  lived  at  Bekihu.  After  their  return  to 
America,  Backus  Manwell  was  in  charge.  In  1910  Brother  Hurst  went  to  Kalangba 
to  live  until  his  term  ended  in  May  1911. 

In  1909  Miss  Tanner  with  Charles  and  Carrie  Buck  opened  a  mission  at  Manki. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  itinerating  trips  were  taken  through  Loko  country  and 
at  an  annual  conference  at  Mabai  in  1919,  Suman  Bangura  (alias  Suman  Loko), 
presented  an  appeal  to  the  conference  body,  that  a  permanent  mission  station  be 
opened  in  his  (the  Loko)  tribe.  In  1920  Miss  Hattie  Crosby  went  to  Bendembu 
and  lived  in  Pa  Maka’s  house  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  Later  a  plot  of  ground  was 
secured  and  late  into  the  rainy  season  construction  was  going  forward  on  a  grass- 
roofed  mud  house.  Miss  Macy  came  to  help  Miss  Crosby  and  this  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  permanent  work  among  the  Lokos.  A  permanent  mission  house  was 
built  here  in  1922  but  as  with  Makwie,  there  have  been  years  when  this  station  was 
closed  because  of  lack  of  workers.  This  also  was  to  be  an  itinerating  station,  and 
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it  is  refreshing  to  know  how  the  Lord  blessed  this  work,  because  it  is  in  the  northern 
district  that  we  have  practically  all  of  our  outstations,  that  are  the  direct  result  of 
these  few  scattered  years  of  evangelism.  How  the  Lord  does  bless  evangelistic 
effort! 

There  are  outstations  at  Batkanu,  and  Kalangba,  and  by  referring  to  the  map 
you  will  note  that  the  work  in  the  Sanda  Temne  country  is  in  this  district. 

In  1931  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McMillen  went  to  Makwie,  the  Bible  School  was 
taken  there.  During  the  year  of  their  furlough,  1932,  it  was  brought  to  Bendembu, 
where  it  now  has  a  permanent  building. 


The  Clarke  Memorial  Biblical  Seminary 

OUR  BIBLE  SCHOOL 

By  Zola  D.  Birch 

It  seems  to  be  the  history  of  gospel  work,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  that  the 
Word  of  God  finds  entrance  more  frequently  into  young  hearts  than  in  older  ones 
who  have  traveled  the  way  of  sin  for  several  years,  and  whose  thoughts  and  attention 
are  filled  with  the  cares  of  life.  The  first  conversions  in  Sierra  Leone  came  among 
the  school  children,  and  our  success  through  the  years  has  been  primarily  with  the 
younger  generation.  This  is  such  a  great  work,  and  since  there  are  so  few  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  so  many  needy  ones  to  be  ministered  unto,  it  is  evident  that  eventually 
Africa  must  be  evangelized  by  African  Christians. 

In  June  1909  Brother  G.  H.  Clarke  organized  the  Native  Workers’  Conference, 
which  included  days  of  instruction,  planning,  and  praying  for  the  advancement  of 
the  work.  Later  Quarterly  Institutes  were  held  for  the  men. 

When  Makwie  and  Bendembu  were  strictly  itinerating  stations,  the  field  was 
divided  into  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  Three  ten-day  Institutes  were  held 
in  each  district  with  the  annual  conference  making  the  fourth.  Subjects  from  the 
regular  Course  of  Study  as  outlined  in  the  Discipline,  were  taught  by  lecture  method 
and  examinations  given.  Revs.  F.  R.  Birch  and  C.  C.  Decker  were  the  instructors. 
Rev.  B.  I.  Eddy  and  other  missionaries  who  could,  attended  the  Quarterly  Confer¬ 
ence  over  the  last  week  end. 
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November  17,  1926,  the  Missionary  Council  memorialized  the  Board  ao  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  establishment  of  a  Bible  Training  School  in  Sierra  Leone  with  courses 
leading  to  the  consecration  of  deacons  and  the  ordination  of  elders.  This  was  signed 
by  B.  I.  Eddy,  C.  C.  Decker,  and  J.  E.  B.  Cowan. 

At  the  West  African  Annual  Conference  which  convened  at  Mabai,  December 
21,  1927,  it  was  planned  that  a  Bible  School  be  opened  at  Makwie,  the  preaching  at 
outstations  over  the  week  ends.  A  report  of  this  school  is  on  page  six  of  the  May 
issue  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  for  1928. 

In  1929  Mrs.  McMillen  had  charge  of  the  Bible  School  at  Mabai,  taking  it  with 
them  to  Makwie  in  1931.  In  1930  there  were  four  graduates,  and  since  then  there 
have  been  six  more — making  ten  in  all.  On  their  return  to  U.  S.  A.  the  school  was 
brought  to  Bendembu,  where  Brother  Stark  taught  the  boys  in  a  grass-roofed  barrie. 
When  the  Starks  went  home  on  furlough,  Rev.  C.  W.  Carter  and  family  were  sta¬ 
tioned  here,  and  Brother  Carter  took  over  the  school. 

During  the  dry  season  of  1934  and  ’35,  a  beautiful  dream  came  true.  Made 
possible  by  money  from  the  Clarke  Memorial  Fund,  a  spacious,  permanent  Bible 
School  Building  was  erected  north  of  the  missionary  home.  This  is  called  the 
Clarke  Memorial  Biblical  Seminary.  Here  is  offered  a  four-year  course  in  Bible 
training  and  is  an  institution  that  we  have  prayed  for  through  the  years,  where  our 
Christian  preachers  may  be  better  trained  for  their  work  of  evangelizing  their  own 
people.  Here  is  also  a  printing  press,  used  for  printing  hymn  books,  catechisms, 
and  scripture  portions  in  the  vernacular.  At  the  December  Institute  in  1935  this 
building  was  dedicated  by  the  Foreign  Missionary  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  F.  McCarty. 

A  synopsis  of  the  course  offered  and  catalog  of  the  school  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  school  at  Bendembu. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  BIBLE  SCHOOL 

1.  Tell  of  some  of  the  early  efforts  that  were  made  in  training  African 
preachers. 

2.  Name  the  missionaries  who  have  taught  in  the  Bible  school. 

3.  Does  the  Bible  school  now  have  a  building  all  its  own?  How  was  this  made 
possible?  Where  is  it  located? 

4.  What  kind  of  work  is  done  in  the  printing  department? 

5.  When  was  the  building  dedicated?  By  whom? 

6.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  think  of  for  and  against  having  a  Bible 
school  for  the  training  of  African  preachers. 
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AMONG  THE  LIMBAS 

THE  LIMBA  PEOPLE 

By  Rev.  F.  R.  Birch 

The  Limba  people  occupy  a  portion  of  territory  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  census  of  1931  gives  the  number  of  the  Limba 
people  as  138,714.  They  are  divided  into  twelve  tribal  groups,  each  having  its  own 
Paramount  Chief  and  each  having  some  little  distinction  in  its  dialect  that  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  the  other  divisions. 

There  is  no  written  history  of  the  Limba  people,  so  one  has  to  fall  back  on  the 
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Limba — Character  Study 


tribal  tradition.  According  to  the  old  men  of  the  tribe,  the  Limba  people  at  one  time 
occupied  a  portion  of  territory  in  what  is  now  French  Guinea.  Tribal  war  drove 
them  southward,  and  they  settled  for  a  time  in  what  is  now  the  Kuranko  country. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  many  towns  in  Kuranko  country  still  have  Limba 
names  to  this  day. 

From  the  tradition  of  the  ‘‘Old  men”  it  would  seem  that  another  move  was 
made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  tribal  warfare  pushed  the  Kuranko 
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tribes  south,  and  they  in  turn  pushed  the  Limba  people  still  farther  southward.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  pushed  on  south  until  they  reached  the  Loko  country,  where  they  were 
halted  for  some  time  by  the  fierce  Loko  warriors.  Then,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Limba  tribes  divided;  the  Biriwa,  Safroko,  Sonko,  Kalantuba,  Bong-o-bong,  and 
Baiyeka  turned  along  the  east  side  of  the  Loko  country  and  settled  there  under  the 
tribal  care  of  Sarawa,  the  first  great  chief  of  the  Limbas  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  other 
tribes  consisting  of  the  Tonko,  Tamiso,  Warra-warra,  Sella  and  two  other  smaller 
groups  went  around  the  end  and  settled  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Loko  people. 
Many  years  of  fierce  fighting  ensued  before  the  Limba  tribes  finally  came  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  area  which  they  now  occupy. 

The  language  of  the  Limbas  belongs  to  one  of  the  prefix  groups  forming  its 
plural  by  the  changing  of  the  prefix.  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Limba  words,  in  the  following  order: 


Singular 

hutiti 

huraka 

wali 


Plural 

tatiti 

maraka 

mbali 


English 

tooth 

stone 

slave 


The  Limba  language  is  soft  and  musical,  and  the  inflection  or  tone  given  a  word, 
often  changes  the  shade  of  meaning  of  the  word. 

Temperamentally,  the  Limbas  are  much  different  from  the  Temne  groups.  The 
Temne  are  a  proud,  able  people,  but  are  often  surly  and  sensitive,  even  imagining 
wrong,  where  no  wrong  was  intended.  Almost  invariably,  in  a  gang  of  men,  the 
Temne  wants  to  be  the  Head  man  or  else  the  shovel  man.  The  Limbas  on  the  other 
hand,  are  cheerful,  peaceful,  hard  working  people  who  do  a  good  job  of  minding 
their  own  business.  They  are  not  given  to  putting  on  a  big  display  nearly  so  much 
as  some  of  the  other  tribes,  and  there  is  a  saying  that  “a  Limba’s  wealth  is  in  his 
box,  not  on  his  back.” 

Tribal  rulership  is  much  the  same  among  the  Limbas  as  among  the  Temne,  but, 
usually  the  Limba  chiefs  are  not  so  oppressive  in  their  rule  as  the  Temne.  Some  of 
the  Limba  tribes  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  influences  of  Mohammedanism  have 
now  begun  to  appoint  Alimamis  and  other  sub  chiefs,  but  among  the  older  Limba 
tribes  that  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  Mohammedans,  the  rulers  rule  effectively, 
but,  without  much  pomp  and  display. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  marriage  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Temne 
country,  but,  the  law  pertaining  to  the  inheritance  of  wives  is  different.  In  Temne 
country,  when  a  man  dies,  his  wives,  since  they  are  a  part  of  his  property,  are  in¬ 
herited  by  his  heirs.  This  same  is  true  in  one  of  the  Limba  tribes,  but  in  most  of 
the  Limba  area,  the  wife,  as  soon  as  the  days  of  mourning  are  over,  goes  home  to 
her  own  people,  and  if  her  husband’s  people  want  her,  they  have  to  seek  her  from  her 
people  again,  though  of  course  they  have  the  preference  over  others  who  might  be 
seeking  her,  since  she  naturally  would  want  to  go  where  her  children  were. 

Religiously,  the  Limbas  are  a  pagan  people,  their  paganism  centering  in  their 
great  Bombani  Society.  The  Tonko  Limba  people  are  rapidly  turning  to  Moham¬ 
medanism,  but,  the  other  Limba  tribes  still  hold  on  to  their  paganism.  Liquor  and 
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its  associate  vices  are  the  curse  of  the  Limbas,  and  little  progress  has  been  made 
among  them.  Dozens  of  them  have  attended  our  schools,  and  sought  God  at  our 
altars,  but  only  a  few  choice,  faithful  souls  remain  with  us  as  workers  today. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LIMBA  PEOPLE 

1.  How  many  Limba  tribal  groups  are  there? 

2.  Where  did  the  Limbas  originally  live? 

3.  What  made  them  come  to  Sierra  Leone? 

4.  What  made  the  tribe  split,  so  that  their  territory  is  in  the  shape  of  a  ‘U’  or 

‘V’? 

5.  Who  was  the  first  Limba  chief  in  Sierra  Leone? 

6.  How  do  the  Temnes  and  Limbas  differ? 

7.  What  happens  to  Temne  widows  when  the  husband  dies?  To  the  Limba? 

8.  What  is  the  curse  of  the  Limbas? 

OUR  WORK  IN  LIMBA  LAND 

By  Mrs.  Zola  D.  Birch 

There  are  twelve  divisions  of  the  Limba  tribe  and  the  missionaries’  hearts  had 
ached  that  this  great  multitude  of  people  had  not  even  one  evangelist. 

With  the  death  of  Kink  Suluku,  his  chiefdom  was  divided  in  two;  the  Biriwa  and 
Safroka  Chiefdoms.  The  Biriwa  chief,  Kalawa,  had  long  wanted  missionaries  in 
his  country,  and  now  that  he  was  chief,  he  was  in  position  to  extend  to  them  an 
invitation. 

The  missionaries  had  longed  to  open  a  station  in  the  Limba  country  but  there 
were  never  enough  to  open  a  third  station.  In  1896  Dennis  Kinney  and  his  wife 
opened  an  outstation  in  Biriwa  Limba  country  under  adverse  circumstances.  After 
a  brief  period  of  faithful  ministry  this  station  was  closed  until  other  workers  could 
come. 

With  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  America,  the  August  Conference  of 
1908  decided  to  send  missionaries  into  the  Limba  country.  How  very  happy  every¬ 
body  was  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  with  Miss  Tanner  opened  the  first  mission 
station  in  Biriwa  Limba  country  in  September,  1908.  By  June,  1909  they  had  a 
missionary  home  built.  During  this  term  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Miss  Hanford  did  in¬ 
valuable  work  in  Limba  translation;  giving  us  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  hymn  book, 
two  primers,  Scripture  portions,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Since  then  Mabai  was 
the  mission  headquarters  until  1932.  A  dispensary  containing  the  “Danner-Ayers- 
Ovenshire”  ward  was  built. 

The  mission  house  was  enlarged,  an  office  built  and  the  ‘‘Williams  Memorial 
Hospital”  erected  in  1920.  Mabai  was  also  Medical  Headquarters  until  1931,  and 
was  the  home  of  the  doctor  and  nurse. 

In  1931  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McMillen  closed  their  house  at  Mabai  and  spent  the  year 
at  Makwie  among  the  Sella  Limba  people.  After  their  furlough  in  1932  they  return¬ 
ed  to  Makwie  and  our  medical  headquarters  are  now  in  Sella  Limba  land.  In  1934 
because  of  inadequate  room  at  Masumbo,  the  shortage  of  missionaries  that  had 
left  Mabai  unsupplied,  and  the  number  of  buildings  that  were  at  Mabai,  it  seemed 
wise  to  utilize  this  compound  for  the  Girls’  School.  Using  a  part  of  the  Clarke 
Memorial  Fund,  the  compound  was  remodeled  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  and 
the  Masumbo  Girls’  school  became  the  Clarke  Memorial  Girls’  School.  School 
opened  here  in  January  1935.  In  1909  Revs.  Chester  F.  Hurst  and  John  Taylor 
opened  a  station  in  the  Safroko  Limba  Chiefdom  at  Binkolo.  Later  a  mission  home 
was  built  near  the  town.  In  1918  when  Kunso  was  closed  as  a  station  for  American 
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workers,  a  plot  of  twenty-seven  acres  was  leased  about  one-half  mile  east  of  the 
town,  and  became  the  new  home  of  the  Boys’  School.  Gradually  through  the  years 
the  compound  has  been  built  up  until  we  have  here  the  missionary  home,  the  school 
building,  the  boys’  dormitory,  kitchen  and  dining  room,  manual  training  shop,  a 
dispensary,  sewing  barrie  and  nine  houses  for  native  helpers.  From  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  and  young  men  that  have  been  in  the  Binkolo  Boys’  School,  between 
two  hundred  fifty  and  three  hundred  have  completed  the  course  offered  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  seventh  standard.  Perhaps  the  largest  single  class  was  in  1935  when 
twelve  young  men  received  their  diplomas. 

The  first  African  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Limba  Land  was  organized 
at  Binkolo  July,  1919,  with  Sister  Nancy  Barts  as  pastor.  She  lived  in  the  mission 
house  near  the  town  and  had  “Billy,”  the  mission  horse,  to  carry  her  when  making 
calls. 

In  1919  it  was  our  privilege,  (Miss  Tanner,  F.  R.  and  Zola  Birch),  to  open  work 
in  the  Sella  Limba  Country,  then  a  three-days’  march  from  the  end  of  the  railroad, 
and  two  hundred  twenty-five  miles  from  the  grocery  store.  This  was  opened  as  an 
evangelistic  station,  twenty  days  of  each  month  being  spent  on  the  road  to  reach 
the  “villages  beyond.”  Outstations  were  opened  at  Mabunyeli  and  Katanta,  but 
have  since  been  closed.  There  have  not  always  been  enough  missionaries  to  keep 
Makwie  open  and  it  was  at  “one  of  these  times”  that  the  McMillens  went  there  in 
1931.  Since  then  there  is  a  new  compound  in  a  better  location,  with  the  doctor’s 
house,  the  hospital,  and  the  Michigan  Memorial  Hospital  for  Europeans.  Many 
Mohammedans,  mostly  Fulahs  and  Susus,  have  recently  made  Makwie  their  home, 
until  the  atmosphere  of  our  Sella  Limba  town  is  completely  changed.  The  best 
Sunday  services  are  held  in  Kateri,  a  suburb  of  Makwie.  This  is  Alimamy 
Bangura’s  (Alacoly  Foro’s)  town. 

An  outstation  has  been  opened  at  Kafogo  on  the  Kaballa  road.  This  also  is  in 
Limba  territory. 

January  1st,  1937  the  American  Wesleyan  Mission  formally  took  over  the 
stations  that  were  being  vacated  by  the  English  Wesleyan  Methodist  workers  in 
the  Tonko  Limba  tribe,  and  we  now  have  native  workers  at  Fourcaria  and  Kateria, 
thus  giving  us  work  in  five  of  the  Limba  tribes.  The  Tonko  chief,  Kandi  Bombali, 
has  thrown  open  wide  the  doors  to  his  country  and  is  earnestly  inviting  Christian 
workers  from  our  mission  to  come  in  and  occupy.  What  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge! 

QUESTIONS  ON  WORK  IN  LIMBA  LANDS 

1.  Who  were  the  first  missionaries  in  the  Limba  lands?  In  what  tribe? 

2.  Who  were  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Safrokos?  The  Sellas? 

3.  How  did  we  get  work  in  Tonko  land?  What  tribes  are  near  Kafogo? 

4.  In  which  tribe  is  the  Girls’  School  Ideated?  At  what  station? 

5.  In  which  tribe  is  the  Boys’  School  located?  At  which  station? 

6.  Where  was  the  first  church  in  Limba  land  organized?  Who  was  its  first 
pastor? 

7.  Study  the  history  of  our  work  with  the  Limba  peoples  with  the  map  in 
hand. 
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Biriwa 
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Makilling 

10. 

Tamiso 

5. 

Kasunko 

11. 

Sella 

6. 

Bongobong 

12. 

Tonko 

7. 

Baiake 
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THE  SUSU  PEOPLE 

F.  R.  Birch 

Size,  Location.  The  Susu  are  a  large  tribe,  numbering  more  than  350,000 
people.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  tribe  is  located  in  Sierra  Leone,  for  more  than 
300,000  are  recorded  as  living  in  French  Guinea. 

They  are  located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Sierra  Leone,  there  being 
about  55,000  of  them  in  the  area  allotted  to  our  Mission. 

Date  of  Invasion.  The  Susu  is  one  of  the  invading  tribes  who  came  into  Sierra 
Leone  about  1650,  or  perhaps  even  earlier.  In  1700,  they  secured  permission  from 
the  Temnes  for  a  settlement  near  old  Port  Loko,  and  even  before  this,  the  “Old 
Men”  tell  of  heavy  fighting,  during  which  the  Susus  captured  and  burned  the  town 
of  Kambia. 

Origin.  The  Susus  are  said  to  be  of  Mandingo  origin  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Roseberry 
in  his  book,  The  Niger  Vision  tells  how  the  Susus  for  a  long  period  occupied  the 
mountainous  areas  in  French  Guinea  which  lies  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  Apparently 
they  had  built  up  quite  an  extensive  tribal  civilization,  when  they  found  the  hosts 
of  Foulah  people  descending  upon  them.  The  Foulah  people  are  of  Semitic  origin 
and  the  Susus  were  no  match  for  them;  so  they  were  gradually  driven  southward. 

Took  Limba  Land.  The  traditions  of  the  “Old  Men”  of  the  tribes  indicate  that 
all  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Susus  in  Sierra  Leone,  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
Tonko  and  Sella  Limbas,  but  as  the  Foulah  pressed  down  upon  the  Susu,  the  Susu 
were  forced  to  press  down  upon  the  Limba  and  Temne  peoples  with  the  result  that 
today  the  Susus  occupy  a  large  area  known  as  the  Susu-Limba  country. 

Characteristics.  Racially,  the  Susu  are  a  tall,  slender,  fine-looking  people. 
They  are  keen  and  alert  and  many  of  the  best  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths  and 
traders  are  of  Susu  origin.  Intellectually,  they  seem  to  be  quite  superior  to  the  other 
tribes. 

Religion.  Religiously,  the  Susu  people  are  practically  all  Mohammedan  and 
for  years  they  pursued  the  typical  Mohammedan  attitude  toward  their  slaves.  Hav¬ 
ing  many  slaves,  the  masters  led  lives  of  leisure  and  had  time  for  planning  the  lay¬ 
out  of  their  towns,  the  fencing  or  walling  of  their  compounds,  and  for  the  study  of 
the  Koran.  When  by  proclamation,  the  British  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  1928,  the 
Susu  masters  found  themselves  in  a  hard  place,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  up  the  great  fenced  compounds  that  slave  labor  had  built  for  them  in  other 
days.  They  have  rallied  however,  and  now  the  masters  lay  aside  their  big  robes  and 
go  out  to  farm  like  other  people.  They  still  hold  firmly  to  their  Mohammedan 
faith,  but  seem  to  be  open-minded,  and  though  they  frankly  confess  that  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  their  present  religion,  they  show  a  surprising  tolerance  toward  the 
Christian  faith. 

Because  of  their  Mohammedan  background,  the  customs  of  the  Susu  people  are 
quite  different  from  the  customs  of  the  pagan  tribes  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Susu  is 
a  strict  monotheist  and  as  such  has  no  business  making  sacrifice  to  the  many 
“kriffi”  that  receive  sacrifice  from  the  other  people  of  this  country.  They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  in  bad  “yin”  or  “yina,”  which  are  said  to  live  in  the  silk-cotton  trees. 
They  are  supposed  to  offer  to  these  sacrifice  of  rice,  bread,  and  kola,  and  a  sheep  is  to 
be  offered  each  five  years.  To  keep  bad  “yin”  away,  a  verse  from  the  Koran  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  “prayer  board”  with  charcoal;  then  the  writing  is  washed  off,  the  water 
caught  in  a  small  gourd,  from  which  it  is  poured  out  on  the  sand  at  the  junction 
of  the  road.  It  is  believed  that  bad  “yin”  will  not  pass  it. 
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The  Susu  cook  for  the  dead  and  practice  ancestor  worship  much  the  same  as 
the  pagan  peoples.  They  also  seem  to  believe  in  witchcraft,  but  the  Mohammedan 
priests  write  “charm”  against  witches  instead  of  following  out  the  usual  custom  of 
“swearing.” 

That  Susu  Mohammedanism  is  badly  corrupted  with  paganism  is  again  seen  in 
the  fact  that  “sacrifice”  is  made  against  fire  and  lightning  as  well  as  for  prosperity 
in  farming,  just  as  is  done  by  the  neighboring  pagan  peoples.  They  also  practice 
“protective  rites”  similar  to  the  “wanka”  of  the  Temne,  but  these  are  often  made  in 
form  of  special  verses  from  the  Koran.  They  are  called,  “sebe”  (from  the  Susu 
word,  “sebily”  (meaning  writing)  and  are  worn  about  the  neck  or  made  into  amulets 
by  the  native  leather  workers. 

The  Susu  practice  circumcision  in  common  with  the  other  tribes  here,  and  the 
Susu  women  have  their  Bundu  society.  The  Susu  Bundu  however,  seems  to  be 
conducted  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  are  those  of  the  pagan  tribes. 

There  seems  to  be  some  slight  difference  in  the  marriage  customs  among  the 
Susus.  The  bride  price  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  important,  and  divorce  does 
not  seem  so  easy. 

The  language  of  the  Susu  people  is  easy  and  regular.  It  is  of  the  Mandingo 
group  of  non-prefix  languages,  without  gutteral  sounds  to  any  great  extent.  It  is 
widely  spoken  in  Sierra  Leone  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  that  it  be  made  the 
trade  language  of  this  area. 

The  Susu  people  on  the  whole  are  found  to  be  much  different,  and  in  many 
ways  superior  to  the  pagan  peoples  here.  They  present  a  challenge  to  us  as  a 
Church.  Probably  not  many  of  the  older  people  will  become  Christians,  but  we  do 
have  great  hopes  that  as  the  work  gets  under  way  in  the  Susu  tribe,  we  shall  see 
great  numbers  of  the  younger  generation  turning  to  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SUSU  PEOPLE 

1.  Is  the  Susu  a  large  or  small  tribe?  Is  the  whole  tribe  in  Sierra  Leone?  In 
which  part  of  the  Protectorate  is  their  location? 

2.  When  did  the  Susus  come  to  Sierra  Leone?  Why? 

3.  What  tribes  were  driven  from  their  lands  by  the  coming  of  the  Susus? 

4.  Give  some  characteristics  of  the  Susu  people. 

5.  When  did  the  Susu  masters  lose  their  slaves?  How? 

6.  What  is  a  monotheist?  Are  all  monotheists  Christians?  Are  all  Christians 
monotheists? 

7.  What  are  “yin”?  What  do  the  Susus  do  to  keep  peace  with  the  “yin”? 
How  do  they  keep  them  from  coming  into  their  towns? 

8.  What  is  a  Susu  “charm”  supposed  to  give  protection  against? 

9.  What  special  things  call  for  a  sacrifice? 

10.  What  are  “sebes”  for? 

11.  How  do  the  Susu  people  believe  about  divorce? 

12.  What  can  you  say  about  the  Susu  language? 

13.  If  you  were  a  missionary,  would  you  prefer  to  work  among  the  pagan 
Temne,  Limba,  and  Loko  people  or  the  Mohammedan  Susus?  The  Susus  are  in¬ 
telligent  and  believe  in  one  God,  but  are  satisfied  with  their  religion.  Many  of  the 
pagan  peoples  have  lost  faith  in  the  power  of  their  charms,  but  have  no  proper  idea 
of  God,  especially  a  God  of  love.  Think  of  all  the  factors  for  and  against  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the  pagans  rather  than  the  Mohammedans  and  vice  versa.  (This  is 
not  to  leave  the  impression  that  salvation  is  not  for  all,  but  rather  to  help  you  to 
think  about  the  problems  that  are  actually  present  in  missionary  work.) 
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'Sosu  Land 

Seal  t, 
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FropoSe^  ffy^tor 
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Gbille* 

4. 

Koinamakka 

Dixing* 

5. 

Tambakka  Simibunji 

Bramaia 

6. 

Tambakka  Yobanji 

*Note. — Nos.  1  and  2,  the  Gbille  and  Dixing  chiefdoms  are  not  properly  Susu 
but  have  Susu  residents. 
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Hospital  and  Dispensary  at  Kamakwie 


Dr.  McMillen  at  Work 


Woman’s  Ward  at  Makwie 
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MEDICAL  MISSIONS 

THE  MEDICAL  WORK  OF  MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA 

In  the  book  The  Citizen  of  Africa,  Mr.  Harman  writes:  “It  is  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  possible  in  a  book  of  this  kind  to  describe  in  full  all  the  work  undertaken 

by  the  many  British,  American,  and  other  Missions  with  stations  in  Africa.”  Then 
follows  a  summary  of  the  number  of  beds  in  mission  hospitals  with  numbers  of  in¬ 
patients  and  out-patients  treated  by  the  mission.  Continuing,  he  says, 

“Besides  the  ordinary  work  of  the  hospital,  very  special  care  is  given  to  the 

welfare  of  children.  Mothers  are  getting  to  know  more  and  more  the  value  of  the 
mission  stations  as  places  to  which  they  can  go  so  that  their  children  can  be  born 
in  clean  and  comfortable  surroundings.  They  know  that  they  themselves  will  be 
cared  for,  both  before  and  after  their  children  are  born.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  in 
many  cases  mothers  are  only  brought  to  the  hospitals  when  their  friends  think 
that  they  are  about  to  die.  This  does  not  give  the  hospital  or  the  mother  a  fair 
chance.  If  the  mother  does  die  and  the  baby  is  born,  it  often  means  that  another 
little  orphan  is  left  without  any  one  to  care  for  it.  Here  again  the  mission  helps 
and  undertakes  the  care  of  the  child,  sometimes  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  life. 
Afterwards  it  is  returned  to  its  own  family. 

“It  is  only  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  sides  of  mission  work.  .  .  In 
certain  districts  sleeping  sickness,  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  hookworm  and  bilharzia  are 
particularly  common,  and  the  mission  undertakes  special  work  among  the  sufferers 
from  these  diseases.  And  we  must  not  forget  the  educational  side  of  the  health 
work.  Men,  women,  boys  and  girls  are  trained  as  nurses  and  dispensers.  Perhaps 
the  chief  thing  of  all  is  the  training  given  to  the  nurses  who  will  be  able  to  help 
the  mothers  when  children  are  born.  Many  women  die  in  giving  birth  to  children, 
and  many  children  die  through  being  wrongly  looked  after  at  birth.  But  this  is  not 
the  end  of  the  sad  story.  There  are  the  thousands  of  children  who  never  grow  up 
to  be  men  and  women  because  they  did  not  receive  a  proper  chance  at  birth.  The 
work  of  training  midwives  is,  without  any  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  sides 
of  all  medical  work. 

“Africans  may  wonder  why  people  in  far-off  lands  are  willing  to  give  help  in 
this  way.  The  reason  is  that  those  who  support  the  missions  regard  it  as  a  duty 
to  help,  but  at  the  same  time  they  believe  that  as  Africans  gain  knowledge  they 
will  join  with  them  in  serving  in  the  same  way  those  who  are  less  fortunate.” 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  some  of  the  ordinary  work  of  a  mission  hospital? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  special  diseases  that  the  Mission  undertakes  to  help 
treat? 

3.  What  does  Mr.  Harman  have  to  say  about  mission  hospitals  in  regard  to 
maternity  work? 

4.  In  his  opinion  what  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  mission  training? 

Suggestion:  Read  in  this  connection  pp.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  tract,  “Child¬ 
hood  in  Africa.” 
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THE  MEDICAL  WORK 

The  doctors  who  have  served  our  field  are:  Dr.  Alice  Harris,  Dr.  Alice  Thomas, 
Dr.  Ruby  Helen  Paine  and  Dr.  S.  I.  McMillen. 

Nurses  who  have  served  in  Africa  are:  Miss  Imo  Jones,  Miss  Lulu  Tanner, 
Mrs.  Bessie  (Kindly)  Poole,  R.  N.,  Miss  Hazel  R.  Carter,  R.  N.,  and  Miss  Roberta 
Wylie,  R.  N. 

The  medical  work  has  had  headquarters  at  Kunso  and  KaMabai.  At  present 
the  doctor’s  residence  and  the  hospitals  are  at  KaMakwie. 

“The  compound  at  KaMakwie  is  on  a  hill  with  a  view  that  reaches  miles  into 
the  Susu  Land.  On  top  of  the  hill  are  the  Michigan  Hospital  and  the  doctor’s 
home.  Farther  down  the  hill  are  the  three  hospital  buildings;  a  twenty-one  bed 
ward;  a  building  housing  the  laboratory,  doctor’s  office,  surgery  and  sterilizing 
room;  and  the  open  theater  for  religious  services  and  ulcer  dressings. 

“A  road  bordered  with  lemon  grass  runs  through  the  compound.  The  hill  is 
terraced  with  low  stone  walls  to  prevent  erosion.  A  five-foot  stone  wall  protects 
the  compound  on  the  side  next  to  the  road.  These  walls  are  built  of  stone,  put  to¬ 
gether  with  mud  and  a  cement  surface  covering  the  mud. 

“Always  the  ward  beds  are  full.  Surgical  patients  must  be  hospitalized,  but 
many  others  must  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  room.  Three  days  a  week  the 
hospital  grounds  and  dressing  theater  are  thronged  with  patients  to  see  the  doctor. 
The  other  days  he  is  operating  and  unable  to  see  any  but  emergency  cases.  Men 
trained  for  the  work,  dress  dozens  of  ulcer  cases  on  these  days.  About  three  hun¬ 
dred  new  patients  each  month  present  themselves  for  a  series  of  injections  for  yaws. 
A  total  of  12,000  treatments  for  yaws  are  given  during  the  year.” — By  Mrs.  Alice 
Hampe  McMillen  in  the  April  ’37  Y.  M.  W.  B.  Bulletin. 

During  the  building  season  of  1939,  a  new  school  building,  a  commodious  new 
chapel  and  four  worker’s  cottages  were  added  to  the  compound  buildings. 

Nurse  Wylie  had  charge  of  the  station  and  hospital  during  the  doctor’s  furlough 
in  ’38,  and  remained  at  KaMakwie  to  assist  in  the  increasing  work  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  until  needed  at  KaMabai. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  doctors  have  served  our  medical  work  in  Africa?  What  nurses? 

2.  Where  have  the  doctors  carried  on  their  work? 

3.  Where  is  the  present  medical  headquarters?  In  what  tribe? 

4.  What  buildings  are  on  the  compound?  What  is  the  Michigan  Hospital? 
Suggestion — In  numbers  of  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  you  will  find  many 

interesting  accounts  of  work  done  in  this  department. 
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Teacher’s  Conference — 1938 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

There  is  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  mission  groups  with  regard  to  the 
place  that  education  should  hold  in  a  program  of  missionary  work.  Some  societies 
take  the  attitude  that  no  place  should  be  given,  neither  time  nor  money  spent  for 
education  on  the  mission  field,  while  others  seeing  the  great  opportunities  therein 
have  swung  sharply  to  the  other  extreme  and  have  decided  to  specialize  in  Christian 
education,  with  the  result  that  all  missionaries,  all  monies  and  all  effort  is  directed 
to  the  end  that  African  youth  shall  receive  Christian  education.  Can  not  the  solu¬ 
tion  be  found  by  stating  the  aim  of  education,  recognizing  its  merits  and  then  de¬ 
ciding  whether  the  work  of  the  mission  can  best  be  furthered  by  operating  Christian 
schools? 

Government  Speaks.  England,  in  her  experience  in  colonizing  among  illiterate 
peoples,  has  recognized  the  value  of  having  a  department  of  education,  subsidized  by 
the  government  as  a  part  of  her  colonial  policy.  What  their  educators  have  to  say 
concerning  school  work  in  pagan  lands  is  their  opinion  formed  after  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  observation.  There  is  a  book  entitled,  The  Principles  of  Education  for  African 
Teachers  in  Training  by  Harold  Jowitt,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Native  Develop¬ 
ment,  Southern  Rhodesia.  On  p  23  in  Chap.  Ill  entitled,  The  Aims  of  African 
Education,  he  writes: 

“Ignorance,  fear,  and  superstition  are  closely  related,  and  any  effective  attack 
upon  one  helps  in  the  weakening  of  the  other  two.  It  is  an  unholy  trinity  which 
education  challenges  with  success. 

“Man  must  do  more  than  overcome  his  weaknesses,  however,  or  we  should 
never  have  had  the  Sermon  on  the  Afount  or  the  Golden  Rule  from  the  lips  of  the 
World’s  Greatest  Teacher. 

“This  represents  a  definite  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  the 
life  of  the  community,  but  the  contribution,  though  of  greatest  importance,  is  not 
sufficient.  A  soldier  does  not  receive  a  row  of  medals  for  the  things  he  does  not 
do,  and  the  King  does  not  decorate  a  man  for  merely  overcoming  his  weaknesses. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  overcoming  there  is  a  positive  side  which  deserves  recognition, 
but  this  is  but  to  make  way  for  further  real  constructive  work.  The  man  or  woman 
who  has  overcome  ignorance,  fear,  and  superstition,  is  thereby  more  fitted  to  take 
part  in  the  world’s  work  and  in  the  service  of  others.  The  schools  should  help  in 
both  ways,  and  are  both  vital,  since  the  one  helps  the  other.” 

Writing  about  the  Christian  School  in  a  book  entitled,  Principles  and  Methods  in 
the  Christian  School,  R.  R.  Young,  (Normal  Master,  Union  College,  Bunumbu, 
Sierra  Leone)  writes: 

“If  then,  we  are  to  prepare  children  for  life,  the  first  thing  to  think  about  is  the 
training  of  character.  This  is  the  first  aim  of  education.  If  we  set  out  to  train 
character,  we  must  have  clear  ideas  about  the  kind  of  character  we  wish  to  see 
developing  in  the  child.  We  need  something  by  which  we  can  measure  character. 
The  perfect  measure  of  human  character  is  found  only  in  Jesus  Christ.”  p.  15. 

On  p.  22  in  the  same  book,  Mr.  Young  continues: 

“It  is  the  work  of  Christian  education  today  to  carry  the  world  a  step  further 
along  this  road  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  who  know 
this  truth  to  try  and  find  out  the  best  way  to  fulfill  this  purpose  and  to  see  that  all 
their  efforts  in  education  are  directed  and  inspired  by  the  greatest  teacher  of  all  time, 
our  Lord  Himself.” 

To  quote  from  another  educator  who  has  been  connected  with  the  British 
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department  of  education  in  West  Africa,  we  quote  from  the  new  book,  The  Citizen  of 
Africa,  written  by  H.  A.  Harman,  D.S.O.,  B.Sc.,  (Formerly  principal  King’s  College, 
Lagos,  and  Deputy  Director  of  Education,  Gold  Coast).  He  writes: 

“If  old  religious  beliefs  disappear,  and  young  people  fail  to  obey  and  pay  respect 
to  their  elders,  it  can  only  lead  to  harm.  So  Government  is  quite  sure  that  great 
importance  must  be  given  to  religious  instruction  in  all  schools  and  training 
colleges.  If  children  grow  up  with  a  proper  religious  training,  no  one  need  fear  that 
what  is  good  in  the  old  beliefs  will  go,  or  that  children  will  be  lacking  in  respect 
to  their  elders,  or  will  fail  to  obey  those  of  their  own  people  who  are  set  over  them.” 

Government  handicapped.  In  his  conclusion  Mr.  Harman  sets  forth  the  op¬ 
portunity  the  Mission  schools  have  that  Government  cannot  possibly  have.  He 
writes,  speaking  of  the  importance  of  religious  teaching: 

“When  a  government  is  in  direct  charge  of  a  school  or  college  it  naturally  wants 
to  carry  out  its  own  orders  in  this  matter.  It  has  to  act  very  carefully  so  that  no 
particular  religion  or  kind  of  religion  may  appear  to  be  favored  more  than  another, 
and  no  child  be  forced  to  accept  a  particular  creed.  The  missionary  bodies  are  not 
placed  in  quite  the  same  difficulty.  They  know  what  they  wish  to  teach  and,  so 
long  as  no  compulsion  is  brought  to  bear  on  any  child,  they  are  free  to  go  ahead 
and  teach  it.  It  therefore  comes  to  this:  Government  realizes  the  value  of  religion, 
but  if  we  wish  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  realizes  its  value,  we  must 
go,  not  to  the  Government  school,  but  to  the  Mission  school  aided  by  Government, 
and  free  to  carry  out  its  own  wishes  so  far  as  religious  teaching  is  concerned  with 
complete  state  approval.” 

Conclusion,  Need  of  Religion.  After  all  the  needs  have  been  considered  that 
are  essential  to  the  citizen  of  Africa  that  is  emerging  from  this  change,  Mr.  Harman 
writes  further  in  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 

“The  conclusion  we  have  reached  is  the  need  for  religion.  Religion  is  the 
driving  force  which  makes  the  good  citizen.  Man’s  craving  for  religion  is  almost 
as  elementary  as  his  need  for  clothing  or  shelter.” 

In  speaking  of  the  old  customs  that  are  disappearing  and  whether  new  charac¬ 
ters  can  be  formed  to  meet  the  need  of  the  demands  of  the  new  future,  he  writes: 

“The  answer  is  that  only  religion  can  supply  the  control  and  guidance  which 
are  necessary,  and  it  is  the  recognized  belief  that  Christianity  alone  can  attempt 
any  reconstruction.  It  is  in  fact  more  than  a  belief  for  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  past.  What  Christianity  has  already  done  for  people  it  can  continue  to  do 
for  the  people  of  Africa.  It  has  brought  new  hopes  where  the  old  ones  have  been 
destroyed;  it  has  provided  beliefs  where  the  old  ones  have  disappeared.  It  has 
shown  its  power  all  over  the  world  among  men  and  women  of  every  race  and  type. 
It  can  touch  the  African  without  spoiling  him:  by  being  a  Christian  he  can  be  a 
better  African. 

“The  reader  must  have  wondered  why  it  is  that  Christian  Missions  have  spread 
all  over  the  world,  and  why  there  are  so  many  romantic  stories  of  the  work  of  great 
missionaries.  Why  did  they  leave  their  homes  and  comfort  to  undergo  dangers 
and  great  sufferings?  The  answer  is  in  the  faith  which  the  Missions  and  their 
workers  have  in  the  certainty  that  their  message  is  one  which  leads  to  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  development:  it  is  a  message  of  reconstruction. 

“He  (the  missionary)  aims  at  making  people  realize  all  that  Christianity  means. 
That  is  why  he  is  usually  a  keen  educationalist.  ...  In  Christian  ideals  he  sees  the 
only  means  of  reconstructing  a  contented  and  peace-loving  people.  He  knows  that 
they  are  the  basis  of  citizenship  in  Africa,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  world.” 

This  seems  a  sincere  appreciation  of  missions  and  mission  schools,  nor  has  the 
author  limited  his  appreciation  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Mission,  but  has 
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clearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  Africa  needs  religion,  not  just  any 
religion,  but  the  Christian  religion.  This  educator  admits  the  failure  of  education, 
culture  and  good  environment  to  meet  Africa’s  need,  and  along  with  the  Christian 
religion,  he  points  out  the  large  part  that  Christian  schools  can  have  in  helping  bring 
the  African  to  the  Christian  religion  that  he  may  be  able  to  truly  take  his  place  as 
the  citizen  of  Africa.  From  this  we  conclude  that  the  Christian  school  has  a  place 
to  fill  in  missionary  work  that  cannot  be  filled  by  privately  supervised  or  government 
operated  schools.  The  aim  of  our  Mission  schools  is  to  have  Christian  teachers  who 
not  only  teach  the  subjects  listed  in  the  code  but  who  are  also  interested  in  training 
Christian  character. 

Beginning.  Educational  work  was  started  in  our  mission  at  Kunso,  June  27, 
1893,  when  a  school  was  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  one  girl  and  four  boys. 

Since  1906  the  boys  and  girls  have  had  separate  schools.  For  several  years  all 
that  we  had  were  boarding  schools,  for  although  day  schools  were  started  at  various 
stations,  they  were  never  successful  because  of  irregular  attendance.  There  has 
been  a  new  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  the  part  that  the  school  really 
has  in  this  rapidly  changing  Africa.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
day  schools:  at  present  we  have  seven — Rogbani,  Kalangba,  Pendembu,  Batkanu, 
Makwie,  Fourcarria,  and  Kambia.  Several  day  pupils  are  enrolled  at  the  boarding 
schools  also. 

The  Binkola  Boys’  Boarding  School  was  closed  in  November,  1939  since  the 
growing  interest  in  education  makes  self  support  possible.  A  good  day  school  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  boarding  school. 

In  the  boarding  schools,  the  code  of  education  as  prescribed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  followed  through  the  sixth  standard  at  the  girls’  school  and  through  the 
seventh  at  the  boys’.  However  there  is  a  primary  department  that  includes  what 
is  known  as  ‘Infants,’  Sub-standard  I  and  Sub-standard  II.  In  reality  it  takes  the 
girls  nine  years  and  the  boys  ten  years  to  finish  the  course. 

Girls  Domestic  Science.  The  girls  are  taught  health  craft.  They  learn  to  care 
for  infants  and  how  to  cook  food  properly,  as  well  as  various  ways  to  use  the  native 
food  stuffs.  They  learn  to  crochet  and  knit,  and  in  their  sewing  classes  learn  to  cut 
and  make  clothes  for  smaller  children  as  well  as  for  themselves.  They  learn  to 
make  palm  oil,  starch  and  soap. 

Boys  Manual  Training.  The  boys  take  carpentry,  some  few  take  mechanics 
and  auto-repair,  gardening,  soap-making,  tailoring  and  some  few  typing.  Perhaps 
their  favorite  outside  activity  is  scouting. 

The  day  school  programs  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  boarding  schools,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  training  in  handiwork. 

Pupils  attend  all  regular  church  services  at  the  station,  have  daily  devotions  and 
chapel  and  regular  Bible  classes. 

For  years  the  Mission  has  had  a  Superintendent  of  Education  to  direct  the 
educational  policy  of  the  Mission.  With  the  coming  of  day  schools,  this  superin¬ 
tendent  has  advised  uniform  text  books  in  the  Mission  schools,  and  each  quarter 
makes  out  uniform  examinations  in  each  subject  for  each  standard.  A  list  of  the 
honor  students  is  sent  to  each  school.  This  has  not  only  helped  in  unifying  the 
work  but  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  teachers  to  really  try  to  put  their  work 
across. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  as  to  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  schools  is  that 
the  Mission  is  always  glad  when  the  graduates  from  our  own  schools  apply  for  work 
as  teacher  or  preacher  in  the  Mission.  We  much  prefer  the  boys  that  are  trained  in 
our  own  schools  as  native  helpers. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  EDUCATION 

1.  What  does  a  certain  “Director  of  Native  Development  in  Southern 
Rhodesia”  call  “an  unholy  trinity?” 

2.  What  does  he  say  is  able  to  challenge  this  unholy  trinity  successfully? 

3.  What  does  the  Normal  Master  at  The  Union  College,  Bunumbu,  say  is  the 
first  aim  of  education? 

4.  What  does  R.  R.  Young  say  is  the  perfect  measure  for  perfect  character? 

5.  Whom  does  he  name  as,  “The  Greatest  Teacher  of  All  Time”? 

6.  Mr.  Harman  of  King’s  College,  Lagos,  and  Deputy-director  of  Education, 
Gold  Coast  thinks  that  school  work  should  certainly  contain  what? 

7.  What  advantage  does  he  say  that  Mission  schools  have  over  schools  operated 
by  the  Government? 

8.  Why  does  the  Government  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  subsidize  Mission 
schools? 

9.  What  does  Mr.  Harman  say  the  citizen  of  Africa  needs?  Why? 

10.  Which  religion  does  he  say  is  the  one  to  meet  the  need?  Give  his  reasons. 

11.  What  place  can  only  be  filled  by  Mission  schools? 

12.  When  did  the  American  Wesleyan  Mission  begin  its  school  work? 

13.  When  did  we  first  have  separate  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls? 

14.  What  two  types  of  schools  do  we  have?  How  many  of  each  kind? 

15.  What  course  of  study  do  we  follow?  What  do  we  teach  that  is  not  in  the 
course? 

16.  What  special  subjects  are  given  to  the  boys?  To  the  girls? 

17.  What  does  the  Superintendent  of  Education  do? 

Suggestion:  Read  concerning  the  boys’  school  in  the  article  written  by 
Mrs.  Geo.  Sprague  found  in  the  1937  Y.  M.  W.  B.  year  book;  also  the  one  written 
about  the  girls’  school  by  Miss  Driscal  in  the  same  bulletin. 
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EVANGELISM  IN  SIERRA  LEONE 

F.  R.  Birch 

Evangelism  has  always  been  the  main  purpose  of  our  Mission  in  Sierra  Leone, 
and  behind  that  purpose  there  has  always  been  a  vision:  the  vision  of  a  self-propa¬ 
gating  Church,  who  in  its  own  self  would  evangelize.  We  preach  the  gospel  as  a 
witness,  but  we  try  to  do  more  than  just  witness.  We  have  sought  to  preach  it 
that  souls  might  be  saved  and  an  indigenous  Church  established. 

Problems.  Dr.  Robert  Glover  in  his  Progress  of  World  Wide  Missions,  speaks 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  mission  fields  of  the  world. 
He  attributes  much  of  this  difficulty  to  the  climate  and  to  the  slavery  of  former 
years. 

Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  however,  stand  apart  in  this  group  because  of  their 
peculiar  background.  Each  of  these  countries  was  opened  as  a  refuge  for  liberated 
slaves. 

Sierra  Leone  has  had  contact  with  white  people  since  1364  when  Norman  traders 
sailed  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  a  “deed  of  association”  was  signed  as  early 
as  1365,  binding  a  group  of  Norman  merchants  to  trade  in  Sierra  Leone. 

In  1469,  the  Portuguese  began  regular  trade  with  Sierra  Leone,  and  their  Roman 
Catholic  priests  had  long  before  begun  missionary  work  there.  Villauet,  who  visited 
Sierra  Leone  in  1666,  found  that  the  Portuguese  had  made  many  converts,  and  that 
the  chief  who  then  reigned,  whose  Christian  name  was  Felipe  (after  King  Phillip  of 
Spain),  was  keeping  two  Jesuits  at  his  court.  He  also  writes  that  many  of  the 
natives  spoke  Portuguese  and  were  very  apprehensive  of  being  drunk. 

In  1678,  Barbort,  the  Agent  General  of  the  French  African  Company,  wrote 
“The  Portuguese  missionaries  made  many  converts  formerly  in  this  country,  the 
people  following  the  example  of  their  chief  Fatima,  whom  the  Jesuit,  Bareira,  bap¬ 
tized  in  1607,  but  they  all  returned  to  their  more  natural  idolatry.” 

Following  these  periods  of  evangelism,  there  came  periods  of  darkness  when 
the  light  of  the  Christian  testimony  was  all  but  put  out. 

On  May  9,  1787,  three  ships  from  England,  loaded  mainly  with  liberated  slaves, 
reached  Sierra  Leone.  They  landed  May  14  and  purchased  land  from  the  native 
chief,  Naimbana.  This  land  was  purchased  outright  (not  leased),  so  Sierra  Leone 
became  English  territory.  Soon  this  company  was  joined  by  others  from  Nova 
Scotia:  both  groups  brought  chaplains  with  them,  and  one  of  the  first  buildings  to 
be  erected  was  a  house  of  worship.  In  1794  eight  French  ships  appeared  in  the 
harbor  and  proceeded  to  sack  the  town;  thus  was  the  religious  life  almost  ex¬ 
tinguished  again. 

Hindrances  to  Missionary  Work.  It  was  1811  before  any  extensive  missionary 
work  was  done  in  the  interior,  for  tribal  war  and  up-risings  were  almost  continuous. 
Major  Crooks  in  his  “History  of  Sierra  Leone”  says,  “There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  slave  trade  more  than  anything  else,  retarded  religious  progress.”  In  this 
connection,  we  quote  the  Rev.  James  Johnson,  a  native  pastor  of  Lagos,  who  was 
invited  to  England  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
as  follows: 

“The  climate  of  West  Africa  had  earned  for  itself  a  very  bad  name,  and  Sierra 
Leone  was  spoken  of  generally  as,  ‘The  White  Man’s  Grave,’  whilst  the  material 
upon  which  the  work  was  to  be  done  was  not  an  attractive  material.  It  was 
composed  of  ex-slaves,  slaves  dragged  out  of  the  holds  of  slave  ships  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  philanthropy  of  England,  slaves  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
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ignorant  and  debased:  slaves  brutalized  far  more  than  they  were  in  their  own 
native  land  by  the  cruel  Trans-Atlantic  slave  trade.  This  was  the  material  and  I 
am  not  surprised  that  there  was  so  great  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Christians  in 
England,  and  Christians  in  Europe  generally,  to  embark  in  work  in  Africa.” 

We  have  written  quite  at  length  of  the  early  history  of  the  Colony  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate  that  we  might  call  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  native  people  toward 
these  Christian  settlers  who  first  came  into  Sierra  Leone.  Actual  slavery  ended  in 
Sierra  Leone  in  1928,  but  some  of  the  effects  of  it  will  last  for  many  years  yet.  It 
had  a  great  part  in  building  up  the  background  of  native  thinking  that  obtains  here 
today.  It  has  affected  and  still  does  affect  the  work  of  every  missionary  who 
comes  to  this  country.  For  three  hundred  years  this  settlement  of  liberated  slaves 
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and  their  descendants  have  lived  at  Freetown  and  the  native  man  has  accepted 
them,  their  standard  of  life,  their  English  clothes,  and  their  English  language  as  his 
conception  of  Christianity. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  because  of  this,  the  native  of  the  interior  of  Sierra  Leone 
has  not  responded  to  the  methods  of  missionary  evangelism  that  have  been  so 
successful  in  other  parts  of  West  Africa.  The  Ivory  Coast  has  had  its  Harris 
Movement,  French  Guinea  has  had  its  mass  movements,  but  Sierra  Leone  has  failed 
to  respond  to  these,  though  they  have  been  faithfully  tried.  In  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  other  parts  of  West  Africa,  vernacular  evangelism  has  been  carried  out,  and 
tribes  who  never  heard  before,  have  yielded  to  God,  given  up  their  “juju”  and 
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established  churches.  In  Sierra  Leone,  no  such  simple  movement  has  been  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  has  seemed  rather  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  in,  lay  siege  to  a  place  and 
labor  and  pray  until  results  come. 

This  has  led  to  what  we  call  our  main  station  and  outstation  system  of 
evangelism.  This  system  requires  a  much  higher  type  of  native  worker  than  the 
mass  movement  type  of  preacher.  The  technique  of  the  mass-movement  evangelist 
is  to  go  out  into  a  town  and  start  preaching.  If  a  group  come  forward  and  give 
up  their  “juju,”  confess  their  faith  in  Christ,  they  are  immediately  baptized,  and 
one  of  their  own  number  is  appointed  to  pastoral  oversight.  He  has  no  training, 
but  leads  the  prayers  and  during  the  rainy  season,  he  comes  into  the  main  mission 
station  for  a  six-weeks  course  of  lectures  given  in  the  vernacular.  Since  all  the 
people  that  he  deals  with  are  illiterate  like  himself,  he  can  get  along  fairly  well,  if 
he  keeps  attending  the  lecture  courses  each  year. 

Reading  and  Writing.  Sierra  Leone  is  beyond  that,  or  thinks  she  is,  at  least. 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  if  a  man  cannot  read  and  write  English,  he  quickly 
“loses  face”  with  the  people,  for  although  they  themselves  do  not  read,  they  refuse 
to  honor  the  preacher  who  cannot. 

We  have  found  it  best  in  our  area  to  itinerate  until  we  reach  a  receptive  town. 
We  try  to  choose  the  towns  that  are  well  located,  but  most  of  all,  we  try  to  find 
out  where  God  is  working  and  work  there  with  Him.  If  there  are  some  whom  God 
has  touched,  we  try  to  open  an  outstation  in  that  town.  There  we  try  to  station 
a  worker,  if  the  people  will  give  him  a  house,  and  he  starts  in  preaching.  As  soon 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  we  begin  to  send  in  evangelists  to  help  the  pastor  in 
revival  meetings,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  have  been  converted,  we  help  the 
pastor  to  organize  a  Catechism  class.  The  believers  are  thus  led  forward  and 
taught,  and  if  faithful,  may  at  the  end  of  one  year  be  baptized.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  this  system  is  slower  in  getting  under  way  (due  to  the  long  training 
necessary  to  secure  workers,  and  the  spiritual  tragedies  that  go  with  this  training), 
but  in  the  end,  it  seems  to  get  good  results  and  to  be  owned  and  blessed  of  God. 

From  the  above,  you  will  observe  that  we  do  this  evangelism  largely  through 
our  native  workers.  Our  group  of  missionaries  is  small  and  are  employed  largely 
in  training  native  men,  but  we  have  a  fine  staff  of  preachers  who  know  their  own 
people  far  better  than  we  do,  and  these  men  can  do  the  actual  work  of  evangelism 
as  well  or  even  better  than  the  missionaries. 

Work  of  Supervision.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  very  men  who  can 
do  this  work  best,  are  of  a  mentality  and  temperament  that  do  not  do  it  without 
a  great  deal  of  directing,  encouraging  and  persuading.  This  directing,  encouraging, 
and  persuading  must  be  done  by  the  missionaries.  To  put  native  men  out,  and  not 
visit  them  frequently  to  direct  and  encourage  them,  means  that  you  may  lose  many 
of  them,  as  they  are  tempted  to  cool  off,  slow  up,  and  fall  into  sin.  Here  again  the 
main  station  and  outstation  system  has  a  great  advantage.  It  means  that  each 
missionary  can  supervise  a  district  of  outstations  from  his  own  main  station.  This 
is  the  type  of  evangelism  that  seems  to  give  the  best  results  in  this  country. 

Evangelism  Defined.  Now  let  us  sum  up.  We  have  defined  evangelism  as 
the  process  of  spreading  the  gospel  for  the  purpose  of  getting  people  to  seek  God 
and  for  the  building  up  of  a  self-propagating  Church. 

We  have  taken  a  little  look  at  the  history  of  the  native  people  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  a  little  bit  about  why  they  behave  as  they  do  behave  toward  the  gospel 
message.  In  this  brief  history,  we  have  found  that  to  a  large  degree  they  have 
formed  their  idea  of  what  a  Christian  is,  from  their  contact  with  the  type  of 
Christianity  introduced  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  Freetown;  that  is, 
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a  Christianity  consisting  of  plenty  of  form  and  ritual,  but  not  much  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  vital  godliness. 

Mission  Work  Blotted  Out.  We  have  noted  also  that  on  at  least  three  different 
occasions  Christianity  has  been  almost  completely  blotted  off  the  map  here. 

We  have  further  noted  that  because  of  these  things,  this  area  seems  to  require 
a  higher  type  of  evangelism  than  that  which  has  succeeded  so  well  in  other  parts 
of  West  Africa.  We  have  stated  that  for  our  use  here  the  main  station  and  out- 
station  type  of  evangelism  seems  to  be  best  suited  to  our  need. 

We  would  close  this  study  of  evangelism  with  an  exhortation,  as  becomes  a 
missionary  evangelist.  We  are  heart  and  soul  with  Brother  John  Clement  in  his 
plan  for  a  Connection-wide  revival.  So  many  times  it  seems  that  when  we  say  a 
thing,  or  write  a  thing,  we  think  that  we  have  done  it.  Let’s  not  let  it  be  so  with 
evangelism.  We  know  what  to  do,  and  we  know  pretty  well  how  to  do  it.  Let’s 
get  on  with  the  job.  God  has  given  our  Church  this  appointment.  He,  too,  will 
give  the  Divine  enabling. 

QUESTIONS  ON  EVANGELISM 

1.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  our  Mission  in  Sierra  Leone? 

2.  What  is  behind  that  purpose?  Explain. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  that  a  missionary  meets  in  Sierra  Leone? 

4.  Give  the  history  of  the  early  missionary  efforts  by  Europeans  in  the  Colony, 
rather  in  the  territory  that  is  now  the  Colony. 

5.  Tell  of  some  of  the  times  when  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was  almost 
blotted  out. 

6.  When  did  England  first  send  slaves  to  Sierra  Leone? 

7.  What  did  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lagos  tell  the  English  people  of  the  character  of 
the  natives  of  the  West  Coast? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  slavery  on  the  people  and  on  missionary 
work  ? 

9.  Give  some  of  the  reasons  why  trained  native  workers  are  needed  for 
missionary  work  in  Sierra  Leone. 

10.  Explain  the  main  station  and  outstation  system  of  evangelism  as  used  by 
the  A.  W.  Mission.  How  does  this  compare  with  or  differ  from  the  work  of  annual 
conferences  in  our  Church  in  U.  S.  A? 

11.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  for  just  doing  itinerating  work,  or  preach¬ 
ing  from  town  to  town  by  the  missionaries,  instead  of  establishing  mission  stations; 
and  vice  versa;  what  about  a  combination  of  the  two  methods? 

12.  Why  are  not  the  methods  of  mass  movement  evangelization  used  in  Sierra 
Leone? 

13.  What  is  our  task? 

14.  If  we  purpose  to  do  it,  make  up  our  mind  to  do  it,  and  say  we  will  do  it, 
will  that  get  it  done? 

15.  Shall  we  do  it? 
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FACING  THE  FUTURE 

F.  R.  Birch 
Hitherto 

The  question  of  the  future  plans  for  our  mission  fields  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  we  as  a  Church  have  to  meet.  We  are  just  now  celebrating  our 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  in  Africa.  The  first  twenty-five  years  was  largely  spent  in 
digging-in,  the  next  ten  may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in  training  workers,  and 
the  past  fifteen  might  be  termed  the  period  of  expansion. 

There  is  no  other  field  of  Church  work  in  which  the  importance  of  long  range 
planning  is  as  neccessary  as  in  the  field  of  foreign  missions.  This  is  especially  true 


Facing  the  Future  in  Africa 


because  of  the  great  turn-over  in  personnel  and  the  constant  changes  necessitated 
by  furloughs.  Unfortunately,  in  our  Mission  no  plan  has  yet  been  developed 
whereby  a  missionary  is  always  returned  to  his  own  station  or  even  to  his  own 
language  area.  The  splendid  work  in  this  country  today  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
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program  of  long-range  human  planning  but  must  be  due  to  the  overruling  providence 
of  a  God  who  looks  after  His  work  in  spite  of  our  blunders. 

At  the  annual  conference  at  KaMabai  in  1919  plans  for  a  Ten  Year  Forward 
Movement  were  formulated.  At  that  time  the  main  stations  consisted  of  Masumbo, 
Binkolo,  and  KaMabai.  Plans  were  made  for  the  opening  of  KaMakwie  in  the 
Sella  Limba  tribe  and  Pendembu  in  the  Loko  tribe.  These  with  their  outstations 
were  to  constitute  the  first  nine  years  of  work  and  we  were  to  go  into  the  Susu 
country  as  the  last  objective  of  our  project  in  1929.  Is  is  well  known,  this  plan  was 
not  carried  out  on  time;  however  we  are  now  entering  the  Susu-Limba  area, 
although  it  is  1939  instead  of  1929:  otherwise  the  objectives  of  our  ten-year  plan  have 
been  accomplished. 


Some  Things  to  be  Avoided 

A  number  of  things  should  be  taken  into  account  as  we  think  about  plans  for 
the  future.  It  should  be  our  purpose  not  only  to  win  the  present  generation  to 
Christ  but  future  generations  as  well.  When  we  are  thinking  about  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  future  generations,  we  must  think  of  it  as  being  done  by  an  indigenous 
Church  instead  of  by  ourselves,  for  with  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  sweeping 
in  upon  us,  the  time  will  come  all  too  soon  when  the  people  will  want  to  manage 
their  own  Church  and  will  insist  upon  doing  so.  When  that  time  comes,  it  will  be 
time,  too,  for  them  to  pay  the  bills  incidental  to  such  management.  It  will  be  no 
glory  to  us  to  have  them  fail  in  such  management  but  will  be  rather  to  our  shame; 
therefore  it  behooves  us  to  plan  now  for  the  kind  of  Church  that  they  can  support 
when  they  become  fully  indigenous.  In  other  words,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
build  great  institutions  beyond  the  possibility  of  native  support.  We  shall  do  far 
better,  although  possibly  less  spectacular  work,  if  we  begin  now  to  plan  for  the 
time  when  they  must  make  entire  provision  for  the  work.  Large  mission  schools, 
colleges,  and  hospitals,  formerly  supported  by  contributions  from  the  home-land, 
have  been  forced  to  seek  local  support  or  to  close  their  door  as  these  contributions 
have  dwindled  or  have  been  directed  to  other  fields.  In  many  instances,  the  efTort 
to  get  local  support  led  to  calling  upon  persons  who  were  not  Christians  and  to 
asking  them  to  accept  trusteeship,  with  the  result  that  today  many  institutions  that 
were  started  with  Christian  money  are  now  in  the  control  of  persons  who  have 
only  a  secular  interest  in  them.  Some  of  these  institutions  have  even  separated  from 
the  parent  body  and  organized  separate  denominations,  using  their  trusteeship  as  a 
means  of  securing  property  that  in  the  beginning  was  purchased  with  Christian 
money.  Obviously,  if  this  can  be  avoided,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  do  so.  Some  of 
it,  at  least,  can  be  avoided  by  wise  planning  now. 

Again,  in  our  planning,  we  should  guard' against  that  which  will  necessitate  our 
having  to  leave  the  work  too  soon.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  calls  for  a  mission 
in  some  new  area.  Today  two  came.  With  so  many  open  doors,  it  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  expand  too  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  we  would 
leave  some  place  before  it  is  ready  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  In  fact,  the  idea  of 
leaving  any  of  our  institutions  to  our  native  people  must  be  put  just  as  far  in  the 
future  as  possible,  for  the  Christian  community  is  too  weak  and  too  small  to  stand 
on  its  own  for  many  years,  and  unless  we  plan  carefully,  we  shall  have  run  too  fast 
for  it  to  keep  up.  In  no  part  of  the  missionary  world,  we  are  told  by  Prof.  Kenneth 
Latourette,  does  the  Christian  community  number  “one  per  cent  of  the  population,” 
and  in  the  northern  province  of  Sierra  Leone,  it  is  less  than  three  tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  With  such  odds  against  them,  and  with  their  inherent  weakness  for  agree¬ 
ing  too  readily  with  the  last  one  who  talks  with  them,  our  people  out  here  will  need 
us  for  many  years,  although  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  will  recognize  that 
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need.  They  seem  to  recognize  it  today,  however,  and  have  told  us  only  recently 
that  the  time  is  far  away  when  they  can  take  over  for  themselves.  We  repeat  again 
that  we  must  be  careful  or  we  shall  expand  too  fast  for  them.  There  is  a  great 
thrill  to  going  into  a  new  place  and  being  the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  there,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  wre  establish  our  work  before  we  leave  it  to  go  to  hew  fields, 
however  alluring  they  may  look. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

In  December,  1938,  the  Missionary  Council  met  at  KaMakwie  to  formulate 
plans  for  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  The  record  of  these  plans  was  published  in  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  of  April,  1939.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  we  shall 
consider  these  plans  under  two  headings:  Territorial  Expansion,  and  Development 
of  the  African  Church.  We  shall  write  of  the  lesser,  first. 

Territorial  Expansion 

We  are  now  occupying  the  Susu  territory.  We  are  living  quite  after  the  fashion 
of  C.  T.  Studd.  Only  since  there  are  two  of  us,  I  guess  our  house  is  a  little  larger. 
We  are  getting  our  mail  from  Kambia,  even  though  we  brought  our  loads  in  by 
Makwie  via  Samaia  and  Kasassi.  There  is  regular  mail  service  to  Kambia.  We 
have  native  workers  there  and  can  get  some  provisions  there  if  need  be. 

So  far  we  like  the  Susus  very  much.  I  don’t  know  as  they  will  be  any  easier 
to  work  among  than  the  pagans,  but  they  seem  a  higher  type,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  no  begging — that  in  itself  is  refreshing.  I  rather  anticipate  that  the  women  will 
be  quite  receptive,  for  Mohammedanism  has  no  place  for  women,  and  usually  women 
like  to  believe  they  amount  to  something  whether  the  men  think  they  do  or  not, 
not  so? 

Unoccupied  Limba  Land.  With  the  occupation  of  the  Susu  area,  only  one 
large  portion  of  our  part  of  Sierra  Leone  remains  unoccupied.  It  is  what  we  call 
the  Kafogo  area,  a  great  portion  of  rough,  mountainous  country  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  our  field.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Kalantuba,  the  Makilling  (or  Killing- 
Killing),  the  Bongobong,  the  Baiake,  the  Kasunko,  the  Warra-warra,  the  Kamuke, 
and  the  Tamiso  divisions  of  the  Limba  tribe.  In  the  operating  of  the  new  tribal 
administration,  probably  several  of  these  tribal  divisions  will  be  grouped  together 
under  the  great  chief,  Bouria  of  Kaballa  (see  map  of  the  Limba  area).  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  this  new  field  should  be  our  next  project.  It  will  be  rather  a  tough 
assignment,  for  it  will  be  a  pioneer  project  that  will  take  the  missionary  back  into 
the  mountains  where  the  people  are  almost  untouched  by  any  of  the  influences  of 
civilization,  an  area  where  one  finds  the  Africa  of  a  century  ago.  In  one  of  the 
strange  towns  of  this  part,  we  found  houses  built  of  stone,  plastered  together  with 
mud,  a  most  unusual  thing  for  this  country.  There  were  no  roads,  and  only  the 
faintest  of  trails,  which  we  were  told  are  impassable  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  towns  were  few  but  large,  and  the  people  were  very  shy.  The  chiefs 
seem  eager  for  us  to  come  and  are  ready  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  us.  That  would 
likely  be  little  enough,  but  they  will  provide  houses  for  the  outstation  workers, 
we  believe.  We  already  have  an  outstation  at  Kafogo,  which  is  on  the  motor  road. 
This  would  make  a  fine  headquarters  for  the  missionary  evangelist  and.  his  wife 
when  they  go  into  this  new  area.  The  occupation  of  this  new  field  is  one  of  the 
projects  of  our  anniversary  program.  Here  we  can  complete  the  occupation  of  our 
mission  field  as  far  as  American  workers  are  concerned. 

■  •  .  k  *  •  *  •  •  i  1 1 

Development  of  the  African  Church 

The  second  division  of  our  plans  for  the  future  is  one  that  will  take  a  much 
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longer  period  of  time  and  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish:  it  is  that  of  de- 
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veloping  our  African  Church.  Some  have  seemed  to  think  that  with  the  organization 
of  our  indigenous  churches,  the  work  of  the  missionary  would  be  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  The  truth  is  that  the  missionary  is  needed  as  much,  or  even  more,  today  than 
he  ever  was,  although  in  quite  a  different  capacity  to  be  sure.  The  counseling  and 
supervising  of  the  Native  Church,  and  the  guiding  of  them  into  the  riches  of  the 
heritage  in  the  gospel,  both  theirs  and  ours,  is  one  of  the  tasks  that  will  require 
the  highest  type  of  consecration,  together  with  the  best  of  training,  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  tact.  It  was  a  comparatively  simple  thing  in  the  old  days 
to  give  a  man  orders  and  sometimes  get  them  carried  out.  This  new  project  will 
not  be  the  giving  of  orders,  but  of  counseling  the  African  Church  and  leading  it  to 
choose  the  things  that  are  for  its  own  best  good.  The  magnitude  of  this  task  is 
almost  beyond  us,  but  it  calls  insistently.  We  have  had  something  similar  to  a 
mass  movement  in  the  the  Sanda  Temne  country,  and  mass  movements  need  to  be 
directed  or  they  are  little  more  than  paganism  under  a  Christian  name,  and  some¬ 
times  great  havoc  is  wrought  because  a  movement  that  started  right  gets  shunted 
off  on  a  wrong  tangent.  One  such  instance  has  just  happened  in  our  own  area,  and 
a  whole  towm  has  gone  back  into  sin.  Word  of  it  has  just  come  to  us.  Pa  Sappri 
is  doing  his  best  to  fix  it  up,  and  probably  will  manage  it,  but  it  gives  us  an  idea 
of  what  lies  before  us.  In  their  present  state  the  people  are  moved  by  a  sort  of 
group  psychology,  and  if  a  strong  leader  starts  them  the  wrong  way,  they  follow 
in  a  group.  It  serves  to  remind  us  that  we  have  a  task  ahead  of  us. 

It  seems  that  this  developing  of  the  African  Church  ought  to  be  carried  out 
along  three  lines,  viz: 

The  training  of  African  leadership. 

Increasing  of  self-support. 

An  adequate  program  of  religious  education. 

In  writing  about  the  first  point,  we  want  to  say  something  about  the  importance 
of  the  Church.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we  became  so  church-centered  that  we  could 
see  nothing  but  the  Church,  but  it  seems  almost  equally  tragic  that  we  see  so  much 
else,  when  we  ought  to  be  seeing  what  the  Church  has  need  of  today.  Many 
missions  today  are  engaged  in  great  programs  of  secular  education,  and  education 
rightly  needs  the  enforcement  of  the  Christian  concept;  they  also  are  engaged  in 
great  medical  and  health  campaigns  which  are  undoubtedly  Christian,  but  which  do 
not  make  very  much  of  a  direct  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church. 
Another  amazing  fact  is  that  while  Missions  have  been  spending  so  much  effort  in 
broadcasting  the  Christian  message,  and  doing  so  much  in  the  way  of  meeting  the 
mental  and  physical  needs  of  the  people,  they  have  done  so  little  in  Church  building. 
Here  we  have  done  quite  differently  than  our  Roman  Catholic  brothers,  for  although 
they  have  done  little  to  affect  the  culture  of  the  native  peoples,  they  have  specialized 
in  Church  building.  They  are  giving  their  clergy  a  much  more  prolonged  training 
than  is  given  any  of  their  lay  folk;  they  are  training  great  numbers  of  native  and 
half-cast  priests  and  are  even  sending  them  to  foreign  countries  for  training. 

This  leads  us  back  to  our  thought  about  training  native  leadership.  Our  Church 
in  Africa  will  never  reach  a  higher  level  than  the  leadership  that  we  give  to  it,  and 
we  shall  never  be  sure  of  just  what  that  leadership  will  do  until  it  has  been  trained 
fully  and  properly.  From  this  point  of  view  our  Clarke  Memorial  Biblical  Seminary 
is  by  far  the  most  important  institution  on  our  mission  field  and  the  one  that  ought 
to  have  our  very  best  in  financial  support  and  the  best  workers  that  we  can  secure. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  it  should  be  enlarged.  If  we  are  to  care  for  the  new 
fields  that  are  opening  and  for  the  towns  that  are  turning  to  God  in  this  mass  move¬ 
ment  area,  we  must  have  more  workers  from  our  Seminary.  The  missionary  who 
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trains  these  workers  will  be  making  a  contribution  to  evangelism  that  will  endure 
long  after  he  has  laid  down  his  task.  This  training  of  workers  must  have  a  large 
place  in  our  plans  for  the  future. 

Self  Support 

Let  us  next  consider  the  matter  of  self  support. 

If  we  are  to  train  more  workers,  we  shall  have  more  workers  to  support.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  continue  to  expect  great  and  increasing  sums  from 
year  to  year  from  the  homeland.  Here  again  we  face  one  of  the  things  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article:  that  of  planning  for  the  future.  The  situation  in  Sierra 
Leone  is  not  unlike  that  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  She  needs  the  best 
kind  of  trained  worker  that  she  can  get,  but  immediately  she  goes  in  for  that  well 
trained  worker,  she  takes  on  a  man  who  can  never  be  supported  by  the  meager 
offerings  that  the  Native  Church  can  give.  He  is  a  man  who  can  get  many  times 
the  salary  in  some  other  field  than  the  Church  is  able  to  pay  him,  and  few  indeed  are 
the  men  who  can  withstand  the  temptation  which  comes  to  them  when  after  long 
training,  given  freely  in  a  Mission  school,  he  finds  himself  able  to  receive  from  the 
trader  or  the  Government,  an  amount  of  money  per  month  that  will  give  him  the 
things  that  have  been  denied  his  people  all  of  their  lives. 

While  we  are  thinking  on  this,  let  us  consider  what  the  African  Church 
probably  could  pay  per  month.  The  life  of  the  African  people  is  a  communal  life. 
A  whole  family  farm  together.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  people,  including  a 
father  and  his  sons  with  their  wives  and  children,  live  in  one  house  and  farm  one 
small  farm.  All  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  and  if  as  the  result  of  a  year’s  work, 
he  has  ten  bushels  of  rice  that  he  can  sell  at  a  dollar  per  bushel,  he  is  well  pleased. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  Government  officials  that  the  farmer  does  not  make  more 
than  three  cents  per  day  for  his  farm  labor.  Since  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
farmers,  the  income  is  woefully  small.  While  most  of  them  could  give  rice,  not 
many  of  them  could  give  money,  and  the  African  preacher  faces  a  very  depressing 
proposition  as  he  looks  into  the  future.  Were  the  support  from  America  taken 
away,  our  African  Church  would  find  it  hard  to  carry  on,  and  this  is  a  matter  to 
which  the  missionaries  of  the  next  few  years  will  have  to  give  careful  thought. 
Probably  something  in  the  nature  of  “God’s  Acre  Plan”  will  be  the  solution,  and  it 
must  have  a  definite  place  in  our  future  considerations. 

We  have  said  that  we  must  carry  out  a  program  of  religious  education.  If  the 
Church  is  to  continue  to  be  spiritual,  its  members  must  learn  to  read  the  Word  of 
God.  This  means  that  our  pastors  of  the  future  must  be  men  who  teach  as  well  as 
preach  and  that  we  shall  have  classes  to  teach  reading  and  writing  at  every  one  of 
our  churches.  Whether  this  is  to  be  in  the  vernacular  or  in  something  like  Basic 
English  remains  to  be  seen.  On  the  stations  away  from  the  motor  line  we  have  had 
good  success  with  vernacular  reading  classes  but  the  tendency  is  to  want  to  go  on 
into  the  English,  and  it  may  be  in  the  end  that  it  will  be  better  to  start  with  the 
Basic  English.  From  a  devotional  standpoint,  the  vernacular  is  to  be  preferred, 
for  certainly  the  Word  comes  to  one  better  in  his  own  language  than  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Whatever  it  may  require  to  effect  it,  the  Christian  African  must  learn  to 
read  the  Word  of  God.  He  cannot  long  stand  if  he  does  not  do  so,  and  many  a 
Mission  Church  has  gone  down  because  its  people  did  not  learn  to  read.  We  must 
learn  from  others  who  have  gone  before  us  and  be  careful  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes 
that  they  have  made.  Thus  it  seems  that  in  the  future  we  must  prepare  our  men 
for  this  teaching  that  the  members  of  our  African  Church  may  know  the  Word  of 
God  for  themselves.  Only  as  they  know  the  Word  will  they  be  able  to  grow  as  they 
should. 
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As  we  face  the  future,  a  few  at  least  of  the  important  duties  stand  out  quite 
plainly.  To  occupy  the  territory  that  is  ours,  we  must  plan  for  a  program  of 
territorial  expansion  that  will  not  be  too  rapid  but  that  will  include  in  addition  to 
our  Susu-Limba  work,  the  new  field  covering  the  tribes  in  the  Kafogo  area.  If 
our  work  is  to  be  established,  we  must  plan  for  an  African  Church  that  is  self- 
supporting  and  self-propagating;  one  that  carries  out  its  own  program  of  religious 
education,  through  the  labors  of  its  own  trained  African  leaders.  Such  a  Church 
will  be  able  to  effectively  witness  for  Christ  in  this  part  of  God’s  great  Harvest 
Field. 


QUESTIONS  ON  FACING  THE  FUTURE 

1.  Tell  briefly  how  the  past  fifty  years  of  missionary  work  in  Sierra  Leone 
have  been  spent. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  long-range  planning  in  missionary  work? 

3.  What  were  the  Forward  Movement  Plans  of  1919?  Were  they  carried  out? 

4.  Name  three  or  four  things  that  should  be  avoided  in  missionary  work. 
Explain. 

5.  What  portions  of  our  mission  field  remain  that  should  be  occupied  by 
American  missionaries? 

6.  Give  reasons  why  the  missionary  will  still  be  needed  for  several  years  on 
the  field. 

7.  Where  do  we  need  the  workers  that  have  the  best  training? 

8.  What  is  one  of  the  big  problems  that  the  Native  Church  has  to  meet  if  it 
would  have  trained  workers?  How  would  you  suggest  that  this  problem  be  met? 

9.  Give  reasons  for  and  against  teaching  illiterate  church  members  to  read  the 
Bible  in  their  own  language.  In  simple  English. 

10.  Name  at  least  five  things  that  can  seriously  hinder  the  carrying  out  of  the 
future  plans  for  our  missionary  work.  Can  these  be  avoided? 

11.  Name  all  the  things  you  can  think  of  that  will  help  in  the  carrying  forward 
the  program  of  evangelizing  Sierra  Leone. 

12.  How  many  things  can  you  think  of  that  you  can  do  to  help  this  great 
work?  Do  you  think  that  it  really  matters  whether  you  do  them  or  not? 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavored  to  tell  you  about  our  African 
mission  field  and  the  work  of  the  American  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  in  Sierra 
Leone:  what  has  been  done,  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  propose  to  do,  D.  V. 

Missionary  work  from  its  very  nature  is  a  partnership  affair.  It  is  a  cooperative 
effort  being  carried  out  by  God,  the  parent  Church,  and  the  missionaries.  God, 
the  Father,  began  this  work  by  sending  His  Son,  the  first  and  greatest  Missionary  of 
all  time,  to  bring  salvation  to  the  sons  of  men  on  the  earth.  When  the  Son  returned 
to  His  Homeland,  He  commissioned  the  Church,  or  His  followers,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  spreading  the  gospel,  and  the  Church  in  turn  commissioned  its  missionaries 
to  go  forth. 

This  partnership  arrangement  must  be  carried  out  if  we  are  to  accomplish  this 
work  that  God  has  given  us  to  do.  We  are  to  be  workers  together  with  Him.  We 
can  surely  depend  on  Him  to  do  His  part,  but  we  should  carefully  examine  ourselves 
to  see  if  we  are  doing  our  part.  There  is  a  great  portion  of  the  work  that  needs 
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must  be  done  by  the  missionaries:  as  we  know  them  they  are  eager  and  willing  to 
do  their  part.  In  the  past  the  Church  at  home,  as  it  has  caught  the  vision,  has 
wonderfully  done  its  part,  but  the  victories  of  yesterday  cannot  suffice  for  today* 
The  new  opportunities  that  are  before  us  are  greater  than  ever  before:  they  call 
for  new  and  greater  sacrifice.  This  work  can  never  be  carried  out  without  a 
partnership  in  prayer  and  giving. 

The  new  day  before  us,  the  new  opportunities  and  the  new  and  enlarged 
program  of  our  Mission  call  for  greater  love,  for  deeper  prayer  life,  and  for  greater 
sacrifice.  In  the  light  of  the  great  need  and  in  the  light  of  our  responsibility,  dare 
we  answer  other  than,  “Yes,  Lord.  Here  am  I”? 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  two  parts  are  there  to  this  book? 

2.  Tell  how  missionary  work  is  a  partnership  affair.  Who  are  the  partners? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  and  greatest  Missionary?  What  was  the  name  of  His 
Homeland?  To  what  country  was  He  sent?  Was  He  a  foreign  missionary? 

4.  Which  of  the  three  partners  can  always  be  depended  on  to  do  His  part? 

5.  What  part  of  the  work  must  the  missionaries  do?  Think  of  all  the  different 
parts  to  missionary  work  that  you  can. 

6.  Tell  some  of  the  things  that  will  happen  if  the  Church  and  the  missionaries 
are  faithful  in  doing  their  part. 

7.  Which  one  of  the  partners  can  fail  and  yet  the  work  will  not  suffer? 

8.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  why  we  should  do  missionary  work. 

9.  Can  you  find  in  the  Bible  God’s  plan  for  financing  His  work? 

10.  Tell  where  it  commands  us  what  to  do  that  there  may  be  no  deficit  in 
the  treasury.  Do  we  believe  God? 
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